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P 3 years of operation of the Wabash College Library 
Project are reviewed and analyzed for the CouBcil on Library 
Resources, which funded the project. The project is described as one 
which uses upper division student assistants to provide contact with 
and library instruction fcr newer students in freshman tutorials, 
classes, residences, ' and the library itself. The narrative portion of 
the paper provides a profile of the college and describes changes 
which evolved in the program over the years, the role of ^^tudent 
assistants, evaluation procedures, and the impact of the project. 
Several critiques by students and others also are included here. 
Appendixes, which make up the major part of the report, include the 
original pr^^ al, evaluation instruments, materials developed lOr 
the project, and several articles about the project reprinted from 
o^her sources. (IS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The written proposal from the Lilly Library, Wabash College to 

the Council on Library Resources focused on the following statement, 

'*Our aim is to change our ''concept of the library from that of a store- 

1 

house of information to th^t of a workshop of the liberal arts". 

This idealistic phrase appeared in reports published by the Council and 

it influenced the thinking of persons who participated in various 

phases of the project. The enthusiasm it suggests is especially evident 

in the "Wabash College Library Project" authored by Charlotte Millis 

2 

and Donald Thompson* However, it should be remembered that students, 
faculty, library staff, and other interested individuals developed 
varying opinions as to the meaning of this phrase. And when the variety 
of ideals merged and crystallized into specific programs we found our- 
selves limited as well as challenged by our o\m thinking. Thus, five 
years of additional money and re-directed thought and planning about 
the library's role in the Wabash conununity have resulted in unsuccessful 
as well as successful efforts. This report necessarily features both. 

Those faculty who expressed interest in the project were able to 
reedily observe the connection it could have with the curriculum. While 
members of the library staff saw the same connection, they also saw the 
'project in the context of bibliographic and orientation instruction efforts 
being undertaken by colleges and universities nationwide. In addition to 
these views of the project, it can be said that tfie aforementioned ideal 
statement bespeaks more than bibliographic instruction or the curriculum 
connection. It suggests greater visibility for the library throughout 

the Wabash community, more observable activity within the building's walls, 

I 



and a noticeable increase in the quality and the diversity of demands made 
-on the libi^^ by its patrons. 

An assessment of these activities is contingent on our perception of 
the philosophy underlying the grant. We believe that our goals have been 
to instruct students in using tools of the intellectual trade, thereby 
broadening the points-of-view to which they have recourse in their explo- 
ration of the arts and sciences, and to further develop their discriminatory 
skills in the handling of knowledge. Ultimately, our aim has been Co 
reach a large portion of the student body, not with highly selective 
bibliographic instruction (such as we have offered student assistants), 
but with instruction available to students during that particular moment 
when they express their classroom-related needs. This, too, is an ideal, 
one which is shared by many of our faculty and which has significantly 
affected library service at Wabash. 
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PROFILE OF WABASH COLLEGE 

Wabash has been an appropriate place j.'n which to attempt a program 

dealing with bibliographic instruction. Tfhe reason is that it takes pride 

// 

t . 

in a strong curricular emphasis on the li^beral arts and sciences, an 

emphasis which firmly stamps the college^as one which offers a traditional 

\ (' 

education. It is traditional enough that students may still study the 

\ 

classics if they so desire, as well as 'philosophy, rhetoric, mathematics, 
and the natural sciences which have bee^n necessary components of the 
curriculum since its earliest beginnings. Further, as indicated by the 
North Central Association report in 19^*73, Wabash strives for excellence, 
and one cannot be on the campus "for^long without developing a deep 
respect for its history and present ^ogram."-^ 

What V/abash is and proposes to be is not inconsistent with state- 
ments in the promotional literature: small, for nen only, and liberal 

4 

arts. It is also highly pre-professional: law, medicine, and business • 

\^ere its academic reputation is concerned it is quite self-conscious: 

more than one faculty member has mentioned the Comparative Guide to 

American Colleges which refers to the college as "primarily scholarly 

5 

rather than intellectual." About 80% of the faculty have Ph*Ds and 60% 
of the school' s* graduates continue education in graduate or professional 
programs; the Comparative Guide rates Wabash as having a "highly selective" 
admissions policy. 

The single characteristic which is perhaps most pertinent to 
bibliographic instruction at Wabash and at the same time critical to its 
survival, is the unique set of revered traditions , idiosyncratic life- 

r 

styles, and patterns of thought and behavior which comprise what is 
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locaily oiown as the "Wabash community". While Wabash has much in 
common with other small colleges it is different (in that sense imique) , 
as every college is different. It has its own parameters'* of \action. 



its own notions of what is innovative, what is "tried and trufe," and what 



is of intellectual merit* More than any other single factor, \the real 
character of a college defines what librarians can do for studints, 
especially if what is attempted is to merit faculty support and^ if it 
is to have a meaningful interface with curricular objectives. Thus, 
while an admittedly subjective description of the Wabash charact)^er is 
presented, it will be one which, tries to outline factors that have both 



inhibited and encouraged the success of the library project. 



Where the project is concerned, the teaching and learning environ- 



ment made up of students, facult]^aad library contains noticeably 
though not insurmountable, bar rier^s. One such barrier was identified by 

r .1 

the North Central Association rep o^ on the college: it is a place! which 

seeks to cultivate in students, th'e ethic of rugged individualism, |>f 

1 

personal independence. Thus, the Wabash man does not seek assistance; 

he tackles problems singlehandedly a? they arise. The reverse of t|his 

approach, however, is that some students "sense that perhaps this ptoduct 

is less than a complete human being and that perhaps other personal 

qualities such as sensitivity, compassion, social awareness, and coopera- 

6 

tion might also be aims of Wabdsh," Effective bibliographic instruction 
must be tailored, however, to fit whatever personal qualities characterize 
the community, 

A second »>inhlbiting factor is altogether as problematical as the 
first: that the Wabash man as long as he is an undergraduate is concerned 
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with the content rather than the process of his education. Teachers* 
place exceedingly primary emphasis on the liberal arts (an order of 
priorities with which we as librarians heartily concur) and are generally 
disinterested in applied or practical as opposed to theoretical course 
content. In this context bibliographic instruction is thought to be 
method-oriented (therefore insubstantial ahd worthy of little real 
consideration), particularly when compared with pedagogical emphasis 

< 

on the likes of Darwin, Aquinas, or Sophocles. 

A third factor opposing the project is somewhat akin to the second 

1 ■ 

but is not by any means unique \|^o Wabash: the college hah been influenced- 

by what Earlham Librarian, Evan' I. Farber, terms the "university-library 

' 7 

syndrome." Facets of this syndrome are indentified by selections from 
Mr. Farber 's article on the subject. 

* 

... faculty. . .view the college library's realtionship 
to their teaching much as they viewed their university 
.library *s. relationship to their graduate studies.... 
The faculty member's academic background and training 
work against an understanc^ng of the prope^r role of 
the college library. He has been trained as a scholar- 
researcher and is not really interested in how his 
students use the library; he, after all, learned to use 
it in his discipline and he assumes students can also. 
* Moreover, if students need help, they can either come to 

him and he'll recommend titles they should vise, or they can of 
cburse ask the reference librarian. Rarely does it 
occur to him that learning how to use the^library 
intelligently and independently is not only a desirable 
part of the edv-^tional process but will also permit 
students to do better work- for him, and certainly the 
, idea that afiyone else can lead his students through 
the intricacies of his discipline's material is 
foreign to him.^ 

Farber also describes the library experiences of faculty who earned 
degrees in large universities. 
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.1. faculty have had their closest library relation- 
ships with tlfose members of university library 
staffs who work in the same subject arenas, who have 
the same academic interests; these have increasingly 
been the subject specialists on whom the research 
scholar could depend for information. ... [A depend- 
ency on the subject specialjLst] carries .over to the 
; college library, though, the' need for the subject 
' ^ specialist isn't there. As a matter of fact, his 
approach isn't even desirable in working with 
undergraduates, but the college professor, because 
he assumes that the college library's purposes 
^ are similar to the university's, while also noting 
that the college st^ff doesn't know as much about 
his field as did the university library's subject' 
specialist whom he'd always depen|^d upon, takes 
upon himself the library responsiblities for his 
students and for the collection even though the 
college librarian is much more suited for this 
than the specialist would be.^ 

Mr. Farber, being \he fair man that he is, also describes librarians' 
unwitting or witting complicity in the syndrome. Suffice it to say 
that the Wabash library staff need not specify its shortcomings and 
biases here as these should become apparent throughout thev report as 
a whole. The "yi^i'^^^sity library syndrome" touches the Wabash ir4an in 
that such a context often makes it either difficvlt or unnecessary for 
him to express his information needs. We hasten to add that these 
barriers are generalizations and they are not so pervasive or consist- 
ent as to describe the institution as a wholes or to render biblio- 
graphic instruction ineffectual. 

On the contrary, our plus-factors are more easily observable, 
especially to those unfamiliar with Wabash. First among these is that 
snail contingent of teaching faculty who themselves are library-users 
and who find it both natural and necessary to demand heavy library use 
from their students. In addition, the college is largely a faculty- 
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governed institution and the classroom teacher has input into library 

operations at several junctures: faculty meetings, the faculfy library 

committee, the budget committee (composed of three adminisriator</ and 

two elected faculty), and the close personal relationships which are 

inherent in most small colleges. Faculty perceptions of the library 

are those adopted and defined by other 'faculty - usually men* who by 

professional need or personal inclination have taken the most direct 

interest in library affairs. 

Secondly, it should go without saying that the Lilly Library owes 

much to the impetus provided by CLR funding. The grant encouraged the 

library to increase its staff both ,at the professional and^at the 

student levels. More importantly it forced librarians and interesteH* 

faculty to explore more effective orientation methods. It encouraged 

c 

many faculty to think about the research' needs of their students 
especially in relaticnship to specific courses. 

A third factor is one of timing and of academic inclination on 
the part of the faculty. During the years of 1970-71 Wabash, i:istituted 
Freshman Seminars in which faculty could design course content without 
regard to curricular restrictions and in which freshmen could explrience 
a sniall, informally structured seminar. Since the seminars (now termed 
Freshman Tutorials) and the library project x^ere initiated simultaneous 1; 
they lent themselves to a partnership in the inteiest of freshman orient- 
ation. Upperclassmen trained in the project had the dual role of assist- 
ing students in research and faculty in teaching. 

Other positive factors have included administrative support from 
the project's inception, student interest which in some could be seen 
as a matter of intellectual self-preservation and, finnlly, Wabash's 



absence of overly-bureaucratized structures capable of inhibiting 
* • «" 

innovation. The la^ck of bureaucracy alone should offer significant 
enough inducement for small colleg'^^s to consider orientation approaqhes' 
which they have not tried be'fore' or which mi^ht simply be more intimately 
related to course content* ^ ^ ^ • * ■ 



ADAPTATIONS IN THE' STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 



This portion of our report need not concern itself with reciting 

10 

in detail the aspects of our program which are described elsewhere 
and which constitute its central thrust from the beginning. Briefly 
these aspects involve bibliographic instruction for juniors and seniors 
in seminars with the reference librarian. The upper division students 
would, in turn, be accessible to freshmen in the tutorials to which they ' 
were invited. This structure for the transfer of information was based 

on the assumption ^that students prefer consultation with fellow students 

\ 

to the seeking of help from older adults, i,e, library staff members. 

Another aim was that this effort would have a centrifugal effect: a . 

measure of expertise could he 'transmitted from the librarian to the student 

assistant fhen to the freshman in his tutorial thereby involving^ increasing 

numbers of people. 

Rather than fully restate. the specifics, we here concentrate on 

descriptions of needs as we saw them and what we tried to do to alleviate 

those needs. In so doing we focus, as requestod by the CLR,"^"^ on 

necessary changes 'as the program evolved. Inherent in this emphasis is 

a limited comment on the adaptability of members of the Wabash community 

interested in bibliographic instruction. Psychologist Herbert Gerjouy 

links the processes of change and learning in a statement we hop'* has 

undergirded our el;forts, ^ 

The new education must teach the individual how 
to classify and reclassify information, hovj to 
evaluate its veracity," now to change categories 
when necessary, how to move from the concrete to 
the abstract and back, how to look at problems 
from a new direction-how to teach himself. To- 
morrow's illiterate will not be the man who can*t • 
read; he will be the man who has not learned how , 
to learn, -^2' 



It is not coincidental that this ability tb- adapt is at the same time 
a skill we try to impart to student assistants and an ability for which * 
we strive in the midst of program, implementation • In such a sittiation, 
few things can be permanent including our ovm personal arrangements. 
Readers should know that Richard Strawn, Professor 6f French, directed 

the library project from 1970-1972 an^ was succeeded by Librarian Donald 

\ 

Thompson for 1972-1975. Charlotte Mollis was Reference Librarian and 

t 

responsible for implementation during 1970fl973. Her role was assumed by 

Mark Tucker during 1973-1975. 

Other changes during the past five years cannot be as easily 

cataloged. Many at Wabash considered the CLR project to be an innovative 

and non-liberal arts program. It has been suggested that Wabash, while 

being an appropriate place, may not offer the ideal climate in x^/hich -to 

put;^. forth programs which can be described as innovative. The North 

Central Association Report commented on the Wabash Board of Trustees, 

"Of the twenty members [excluding the President of the College], eighteen 

are Alumni which does raise the question of the Board's ability to* consider 

13 

and reflect on alternative models in education. In conjunction with 
this observation, two additional factors should be kept in mind: (1) that 
Morth Central went on to note that while Board members were well-informed 
on college affairs, their desire was to review rather than to i:1irect 
academic policy, and (2) that the liferary project could not honestly be 
considered to approacn "an alternative model in higher education." North 
Central's observation regarding the Board, however, needs to be considered 
for a .true understanding of the educational climate in which the library \ 
project has opera ted. Further, if alternative models in higher education 
were to ! developed at Wabash, it is not unreasonable to think that the lib 

13 



project could have both a practical and philosophical impact on them. 

The project often benefited from the suggestions of faculty about 
how to get at the process of bibliographic instruction. Idea exchanges 
occurred each year in meetings of the library committee, the tutorial | 
faculty', and in less formal situations during cocktail hours and coffee 1 
breaks. One idea was the suggestion of Dr. Eric Dean, Chairman of the 
Humanities Division, that we try the "in~house" program in an effort 
to capitalize on the easy . familiarity existing among frater-' / bi;others. 
Th^ idea was that students not only would rather seek assistance from 
other students, they would (even more so) prefer to ask help from students 
they see on a daily basis. Hopefully, students could discuss research 
problems with their best friends in informal situations: dining halls, 
living quarters, fraternity reading rooms, playing fields, etc. While 
it has been determined that these kinds of exchanges rarely occurred (it 
seems that other items: politics, sex, .recreational activities rank higher 
in fraternity *'bull sessions") , there was the noticeable advantage that 
students who personally knew a reference assistant working in the library 
would feel freer to approach him than a student they did not know. 

The in~house program was based on a cognizance of the realities of 
student housing at the college. These living arrangements have often 
inadvertently bred in students a sense of personal isolation which can be 
taanifested in two areas of student life. Perhaps the most obvious example 
is the fr'^shnan who is many miles from home and without the use of private 
transportation; his week-end hours are especially difficult since the 
college is at least 45 miles from a najpr metropolitan area (Indianapolis) 
and about 30, miles from a major university (Purdue). Another reality Is 
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that, oddly enough, few students become familiar with classmates outside 
their living units, except perhaps for fello\7 students they may meet during 
the junior or senior year who have declared the same major* But by the 
time students become upper classmen, attrition has taken its toll, and 
the sense of personal loneliness and isolation seem to be a part of the 
cause. The in-house program as we originally designed it did not work 
well, but our attempts to deal with the problems which gave ^-ise to it 
are evident in one facet of the current program. Specifically, it is 
seen in nur effort to hire ^nd train reference assistants from 'Ss many 
living units as possible, thus increasing the number of students who 
might be personally acquainted with an assistant. 

Other changes which occurred in the past five years included the 
physical format for instruction. When the project began Professor Strawn, 
Mr. Thonpson, and Ms, Millis conducted a three-day workshop prior to each 
semester* These were attended by tutorial faculty and assistants. Weekly 
seminars replaced the workshops and by 1972 these were being conducted by 
the reference librarian working with student assistants only. 

In the last three years tutorial faculty have tended to use student 
assistants less frequently. Several factors have been operative. (1) The 
tutorial itself is a non-traditional and unique experience at Wabash, thus 
it is an arrangement which demands constant re-definition. At one time 
it seemed that tutorial faculty were planning courses in which library 
use was a major factor. As they are currently understood, tutorials 
provide small seminars featuring written and oral expression as a primary 
purpose with subject matter being secondary. The kind of verbal give-and- 
take whi :h faculty seek to foster in these classes seems to have only a 
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tenuous relationship with the depth of bibliographic instruction needed 
by the independent learner • (2) Several faculty after one or two attempts 
conceded an inability to use students effectively as reference assistants. 
Having observed graduate teaching assistants in university settings, per- 
haps they were unable to divorce that previous experience from their image 
of student assistants. Surely, for the most part, faculty x^ere not likely 
to give up or even to share classroom teaching responsibilities, nor 
should they^ The student assistant's role was to be outside of class, 

7 

informal, how-to, when needed. Other possibilities regarding non-use of 
student assistants could be suggested, but one which seems especially 
pertinent is that use of student assistants requires a considerable amount 
of additional planning time for faculty in an already heavily loaded 
schedule* (3) Some faculty felt the need to select student assistants who 
were unusually interested or knowledgeable in the topic with which the 
tutorial was concerned. At times their fortune is finding such students 
was, at best, intermittent. (4) During the 1974-75 academic year ^ 
decision was made to withdraw the three semester hours of academic credit 
in independent study offered to library reference assistants for their 
work in the tutorials. \iJhile this decision may not have been unwise, it 
served to' erode the connection between freshman tutorials and biblio- 
graphic instruction with student assistants. In the highly competitive 
pre-professional atmosp'here which is true to th^ nature of Wabash College, 
financial remuneration and the love of learning are sometimes not sufficient 
incentives to students considering the role of library reference assistant. 
The reward in which they expressed the most immediate interest was that 
of academic credit, (5) In an era of tight budgets and fiscal restraint. 
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some faculty felt services rendered by reference assistants were simply 
not of sufficient value to warrant the current stipend of $150.00 per 
semester. 

In lieu of the use of student assistants for tutorials, some faculty 
have chosen to ask the reference librarian to discuss certain resources 
with students in their classes. This arrangement has involved upper 
division courses as well as freshman tutorials. Such sessions have 
ranged in content from general' remarks on subject headings and the card 
catalog to careful explanations about the terminology and reference 
material involved in the use of government publications. It should be 
noted that even though tutorial faculty are less inclined to employ 
st;udent assistants, they are actively engaged an other methods of biblio- 
graphic instruction. One example is the topic of one of the tutorials 
scheduled for fall semester 1975. This course is taught by Professor 
Strawn and it attempts to demonstrate that knowledge is a vast inter- 
related netxg^ork as it poses- the question, '*Once you find one piece of 
information, in what direction, or to what other specific fact does it 
lead you?" The research possibilities are minimally controlled and quite- 
intriguing. 

Another freshman tutorial scheduled for the fall semester of 1975 
is to be conducted by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Tucker of the library sta^. 
\ It is essentially an embellishment of material presented, to reference 

assistants with study projects which demand that students develop 
sufficient familiarity with skills and re'sources for them to become 
independent learners. This tutorial is a pilot for possible entry into 
the curriculum as a credit, non-divisional elective. 

r 
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Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the Wabash experiment 
has been our attempt to further the goals of the library project through 
the development of a multi^media program. In April of 1971 the subcom- 
mittee on Multi-Media Development of the Faculty Library Committee 
completed and distributed its report, "Recommendations for Multi-Media 
Development/* The subcommittee was composed of two faculty members, 
two librarians, and a student r.epresentative selected by the Inter- 
Fraternity Council; its report featured these objectives; 

1. With the growing emphasis on indeii^endent study, 
seminars, and reading courses, the undergraduate 
library, like the college in general, must create 
a warm, stimulating, less impersonal environment. 
Such an environment can be in itself conducive to 
learning. 

" \ 

\ 

2. An undergraduate library is a natural center for 
multi-media resources which facilitate the process 
of learning. 

Because it is small, Wabash College can and ought 
to provide an opportunity for humane, individualized 
programs for both .students and faculty, partly by 
the gradual adoption of riew media. 

4, In planning for multi-media development, the planners 
should bear in mind that tKe main focus must be on 
the requirements of individual students and teachers 
and not pn uncritical endorsement of the media. 
This requires an analysis of educational goals in 
terms of the intellectual and emotional needs of 
the students themselves. ' ^ 

These objectives adequately meet the criteria for a successful program. 

They demonstrate a cognizance of national trends, the importance of the 

individual learner, an understanding of the place of the college library 

in the undergraduate curriculum, and the need for educational objectives 

to be analyzed and clarified. 
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When the subcommittee issued its report, two features of the proposed 
program were clearly perceived. The first was that the library should 
employ what we refer to as a, "media services librarian" or "media 
specialist". This person would work with faculty in clarifying instriiq- 
tional objectives and in developing and creating multi-media software ^ ^ j 

(slides, slide- tape presentations, video tapes) specifically for individual / 

/ 

faculty preparing new courses or restructuring previous ones. The second was 
that the media specialist oversee an "Audio-Visual Lajboratory". The / 
AV lab would provide the space and the equipment for the production of j 



non 



-print materials for the classroom as well as film rental and equip- / 

ment repair for the campus at large. It was to be a centralized, campus-y^ 
, ^ ' ' j' 

wide Ay^mateirials center to which any student or teacher could go for ; 

needed hardware and software. 

7 

The chain of events following the subcommittee report generally 
ran like this. (1) Larry Pepper, Media Services Lihrariai> was employed 
for 1972-73 and 1973-74. During these two/ years, media software (and/ 
equipment) was purchased with funds earmarked for the book budget. The 
theory bqfhind this, of course, was that non-print media are simply an 
extension of the book. Mr. Pepper succeeded in completing a campusrwide 
inventory of audio-visual equipment, preparing and supervising a revision 
of a slide-tape presentation on how to use Biological Abstracts , ^nd in 
acquiring and circulating a useful array of equipment. (2) Ms. Millis, 

a guiding 'force in the Subcommittee on Multi-Media Development, departed 

/ 

at the end of the 1972-73 academic yeiar and was replaced by Mr. Tuckejr. 
(3) By the end of the academic year 1973--74, the»-administration had 
decided not to continue Mr. Pepper's contract in the face of its having 
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yet to make a "programmatic decision" regarding a centralized audio- 
visual center or its relationship to the library, (4) The library ^ 
continued the program for one more year - the whole experiment having 
been managed without additional financial support for the purchase of 
equipment or materials for the center. 

There were at least some faculty interested in the Integration of- 
non-print media into their classroom activities, and the library staff 
felt that the economic wisdom of a single centralized AV center should 
have been obvious. That the library failed to attract sufficient faculty 
or administrative support to insure a financial and philosophical base 
for its media program goes without saying. More importantly we need to 
ask why? ■ 

Reasons for our lack of success with this program can be only suggest- 
-ive. do -think, however, that any or all of these maj have been operative 

m varying degrees. Most notable perhaps was that the very presence of_^ 
a media specialist implied to faculty that their teaching methods were 
in need of revision regardless of whether or not they were interested in 
newer inethods. After the fact we know that the employment of a media 
specialist should have taken place only after much closer consultation and 
communication u^ith the teaching faculty. It could also have been that 
the college's budgetary restraints were too severe to support a new full- 
time, long range position attended by the necessary equipment and supplies. 
In this connection, it should be mentioned that academic departments 
have continued to purchase equipment and supplies as needed rather than 
realize a savings by sharing resources through a centralized station, 
It seems to us that underlying all of these factors is a reason lying 
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within the parameters of how the college views itself - as a traditional, 
faculty-governed, liberal arts college devoted to academic excellence. 
Given the reverence for history and traditions at; Wabash there necessarily 
exists a caution on the part of the majority to adopt rhe non-traditional 
teaching methods inherent in the periphera of "new-fangled*' teaching 
machines and the writing of instructional objectives. After four years 
of our multi-media experience we are not entirely sure that we disagree 
with our teaching colleagues, 

Vfe take justifiable pride in our program of bibliographic instruction 
designed to serve students in Speech !• "This course presents the^ funda- 
mentals of speech composition and delivery.'* Students "compose and 
deliver speeches of information and speeches of persuasion. Basic problems 
in speech are considered and analysis made of video tape recordings. 
Speech I has a high enrollment necessitating five or six sections in a 
given semester involving a majority of students in either their freshman 
or sophomore year. The structure for bibliographic instruction was adopted 

from the use of upper division student reference assistants in freshman i 

/ 

tutorials, Tlius, for this course, the program initiated in tutorials served 

/ 

as a pilot. Four mature students selected by the faculty of the speech 
^ department attend a weekly seminar (for eight weeks) with the reference , 
librarian in which they accrue a familiarity with basic resources." This 
is essentially the same kin!i of learning situation that has characterized 
the training of student assistants since the project's inception. 

In many respects these students are teaching assistants. They work 
with speech s'tudcnts in selecting topics, in suggesting methods of research 
and types of sourcG3, in developing clarity of thought^ in preparing, out- 
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lines, and in practicing speeches. The assistants have regularly scheduled 
hours to meet speech students and they have in many cases developed a' 
productive personal and working relationship. They have come to a new 
appreciation of the teacher's role in trying to 'deal with problems 
-involving student inertia, lack of motivation, or poorly organized thinking. 
In some foreign students, they have' helped to deepen a familiarity with 
the linear thought processes inherent in Western culture and education. 
They deal with the normal problem of a speaker's nervousness and trom the 
librarians' and teachers' points-of-view are directly responsible for the 
fact that students make better researched speeches. 

A student enrolled in Speech I makes five speeches in a given semester 
and has the opportunity to consult an assistant before and after each 
delivery. After the speech is completed a video tape is replayed and 
vieved jointly by the assistant and the student speaker. The tape replay 
offers opportmity for a qualified critique of 'posture, diction, hand 
movements, and other e.lements of a public speech. Thus, the student 
consults his assistant on a continuing basis throughout the semester; 
this aspect of the program, relying as it does on consistent reinforce- 
fnent, is vital to a successful effort. 

Students, faculty, and librarians alike ate pleased with the results 
of this program now in its third semester of operation. Everyone in- 
vo-'ved caniee an improvement in the style bf student speechmaking and 
in Lhe quality of supportive evidence. Narrative evaluations by assist- 
ants and completed questionnaires by students inform us that library 
materials (and how to use them) have been successfully integrated with 
course content and that the results are pedagcgically satisfying. 



PARTICIPATION BY STUDENT ASSISTANTS 

1 

i 1 

It is surely evident in Ms. Millis' writings on Wabasl^ that students 
have played a key role in helping the library promote and ijmplement its 
program^ Our deployment of student as sis' ants has been a necessary ele- 
ment in the "centrifugal effect" as articulated in the Drexel Library 
17 

Quarterly . In answering the question as to why student assistants were 

"knitted into the plan*' for bibliographic instt'oction Ms. Millis wrote^ 

Integral to the library project is the 
thesis that a student will often consult 

another student for help before going to ^ 
an adult. Accessiblity is an important 
factor. For this role of consultant, 
professors selected articulate and 
promising upperclassmen. 18 

The idea that students can play a semi-independent and a catalytic role 

in the education of both themselves and their p-eers is .entirely consistent 

with the college's self-perception - that it lives by an echic of rugged 

independence and individualism. 

From its very beginning the college 
1ias' steered an independent course. 
No fact of its history has been more 
important to the ^present character 
of the institution, for independence 
has always been an article of faith 
at Wabash. Because Wabash accepts 
no government funds, it enjoys a rare 
independence in aetermining its future 
and managing its owxt affairs. 
Respect for independence, in indivi- 
duals and institutions, is fundamen- 
tal to the philosophy of Wabash today. 

Without trying to assess the extent to which the college has been able 

to live up CO this philosophy, it should be sufficient to say that it 

makes an honest attempt to do so. Therefore, the significant role of 



student assistants seems to be an example of what is characteristically 
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Wabash, that students can help to educate themselves in a unique, 
independent, and personal manner; and we will continue to make use of 
this particular method in the Speech I course. 

We are aware that in some library circles our student assistant 
method would be controversial, and for some schools it is probably un- 
workable* Our method ca- work not only because of the nature of the 
institution, but also because Wabash manages to attract students of high 
quality and motivation: SAT scores both verbal and quanti Cative^are up 
by 40 points over last year for incoming freshmen, the class of 1979, 
It should also be noted that a recent trend in the field of librarian- 
ship suggests that "library assistants" (loosely defined as people with 
work qualifications othej than the earned fifth year degree) should 

rightfully be assuming many of ,the daily^ tasks that have traditionally 

20 . 

been the function of professional librarians. We see no reason why 
this trend could not be extended to intelligent, highly motivated under- 
graduates even though they are only part-time employees* 

The student assistant method has reaped diminishing returns in 
freshman tutorials, but has worked well in Speech I and in other orienta- 
tion and instruction-related activities. Examples of student work in 
related activit;ies, cited more fully in the Jhompson paper presented' at 
Wooster College, include a slide tape presentation revised for instruction 
in using Biologi cal ^ Abs t rac ts , work on printed handouts and guides tb 
the litafi^? ^ computer programmed instruction guide to the use of govern- 
ment cjicuments, a bibliography of over 800 items on censorship, and a 
computerized bibliography of 2400 Afro-American titles in the Lilly 
Library • 
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V/here biblio^aphic instruction touches freshman tutorials, we are 
dissatisfied with the results. Perhaps the success of students in Speech 
and their lack of success in fresTiman tutorials is due to the precise 
and exacting structure of the course contrasted with . the relative infor- 
mality of tutorials. 

Since, however, tutorials (more so than Speech) are made up of 

"green" unaffected freshmen, there could be another reason for our 

21 

diminishing effectiveness with tutorials. - We perceive a shift in the 

attitudes of students entering college in the decade of the 70s. It is 

a perception widely corroborated in the national press: U.S. News , in 

surveying changing attitudes on campus, titled its report "Change at 

^ 22 

Colleges: Awa^ from the Barricades, Back to the Books". Students in 

the mid-1970s seem to be less outspoken and less volatile politically, 

though it shouldn't be concluded that they are more optimistic about 

ill 

the government's ability to function equitably and effectively. They 

seem less interested in changing the American system than in finding a 

job within that system. XHeir primary goal is to study hard and earn good 

grades. Obvious factors underlying attitudinal changes are the current 

economic recession and tightening job market coupled with a slackening 

interest in political and social reform due to the end of American 
I 

involvement in the Viettvam War. These shifts encompass not only the 
focus of their daily energies, but also their lifestyles, their ways of 
lookip^g at tiie worxd, and indeed, much of their culture. ^ 
VHiat do these changes have to do with bibliographic instruction 

A 

generally and with the Wabash library project specifically? They 
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relate to bibliographic instruction because they are characteristic 

of the target group -^College students.. They relate to the library 

project because students in the mid- 70s are iess reluctant t» consult 

adults for bibliographic instruction or other information related to 

23 • ' •• * 

research. In fact, they seem to approach the adult staff member with 

greater confidence that their needs will be met than if they consulted 

< 

students. Thi? is due in part to the relative calm of the Wabash campus 
in the late 60s and early 70s and to the traditional program and out- 
look of the college. Our i iderstanding of today's students cannot be 
completely divorced, however, from external social forces. 
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« THE PROCESS OF EVALUATION 

Much of what we have written until now has been derived from 
our personal attitudes and impressions during the past five years. These 
irnpressions were developed in constant dialogue with project participants 
at all levels: students, assistants, faculty, library staff. Examples 
of opinions about the project can be seen in the student assistant 
statements collected by Ms, Millis in the 1^72-^73 academic year and 
by Mr, Tucker in 1973-74, These are available on request but are perhaps 
less useful than the more recent ones presented in section VII, "Critiques 
by Special Participants J* . 

We have tried, in addition, to employ more objective "evaluation ^ 
procedures. In the spring semester of 1971 the library conducted a 
survey to determine on-rampus attitudes about the project. Two-hundred 
fifty questionnaires were sent to scudents enrolled in freshman seminars 
that had library assistants. The rate o£--re:;tum>-was-38%.. Results and 
interpretation of this survey are appended to this report, Dr, John * 
Lawrie, Associate Professor of Psychology, assisted in the writing of 
questions and the interpretation of results. 

In December, 1974 Dr, Joseph O'Rourke, Chairman of the Speech Depart- 
ment, and James Flynn, Assistant Professor of Speech, administered a 
10-item questionnaire to 56 students enrolled in Speech I during the 
fall semester of that year. The results of this survey bear some mention 
and appear in the appendix. We concur in Dr, Lawrie 's opinion that the 
Speech I questionnaire cannot be examined objectively since questions 
were weighted unevenly and were, however unintentionally, predisposed 
to elicit positive responses. Despite the weaknesses of the questionnaire, 
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it can be stated that overall student opinion about the presence and 

effectiveness of assistants was positive. Answers to the following 

items demonstrate that students generally approved oi their experiences 

with student assistants and that the survey cannot be carefully analyzed 

due to its unevenness. 

4. As a rule the student assistants were 

26 a. very willing to offer assistance 

15 b. willing to offer assitance 

2 c. somewhat reluctant to offer assistance 

0 d, reluctant to offer assistance 

0 e. irritated by requests for assistance 

8 f . I don' t know 

5 (no response) 

6. Did the appointments schedule, used two or three 
times during the semester, encourage you to make 
use of the library facilities? 

23 a. yes 

- 20 b. no 

7 c. I did not make an appointment 

6 (no response) 

It is unfortunate that while we are convinced that Speech I is the most 
successful facet of the project, our tools for assessing it are less 
reliable than others we have used. In future months we hope to apply 
more objective measures in our assessment of the student assistant /biblio- 
graphic instruction program in Speech I. 

The most a^nbitious of our evaluation efforts was implemented in 
April and May, 1975 x>7ith John Lawrie again providing valuable assistance 
in survey design and interpretation. The purpose of the tripart survey 
was to discover opinions about the library generally and the project 
specifically. We felt that attitudes about the library in general 
directly related to the overall impact of the project and to possibilitiei 



for similar efforts in the future. Results are described and interpreted 
in the next section of the report. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACT OF 
THE PROJECT 

Questionnaires were sent to all 25 faculty who had made use of 

a student assistant either in freshman tutorials, Speech I, or other 

courses in which they felt an assistant could profitably be employed. 

They should be described as a volunteer group because they freely 

chost a "library reference assistant," either in a freshman tutorial, 

another course they happened to be teaching, or both. Twenty-one 

faculty 'members responded for a return rate of 84%; the results are 

» 

shown It) Table I. 

TABLE I ^ 
FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



SA A N D SD. NR* 



1. The subject matter I teach lends 

itself to using the library . 13 5 3 0 0 0 

2. The library should only buy 
materials that Velate to courses 
taught at Wabash. 

3. Mbst students would malce better 
grades if they were more know- 

, ledgeable about how to use 
the library. 

4. The student assistant in my 
tutorial (or other class) was 
adequately trained in the use 
of library resources. ' 

5. I would like to use more non- 
book materialc (slides, tapes, 
f ilms^'records , filmstrips, 
videotapes) in nr^' classes. 

6. Generally speaking, having a 
student assistant was worth- 
while to me. 

*NR '= no response 



0 

8 

5 

2 
6 



2 

7 

11 

10 
9 



2 

5 

3 

8 
3 



5 

0 

0 

0 
0 



12 

0 

0 

1 
1 



0 

0 

2 

0 
2 
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TABLE I 

i 

FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



SA A N D SD NR 

(con* t) 

7. The current system of training 
student assistants for tutor- 
ials should be continued. 7 5 4 1 2.2 

8. I feel free to consult the 
library staff about materials 

or services for my courses. 15 5 0 1 0 0 

9. The student assistant's know- 
ledge of library resources 
benefitted students in iny 

tutorial. 4 7 5 3 0 2 

10. Library resources at Wabash 
are strong enough to support 

my class work. 6 12 2 0 1 0 

11. I think the library staff is 
capable of responding- to iny 

requests for assistance. 11 7 12 0 0 

12^ I felt able to put the student 

assistant to good use. 5 lO 2 1 2 1 



In Table I as in other tables, the meanings assigned to abbreviations 
for each response are as follows. 



SA = strongly agree with the statement 

A = moderately agree with the statement 

N = feel neutral about the statement 

D = moderately disagree with the statement 

SD = strongly disagree with the statement 



An interpretation of the faculty responses indicates these findings. 

1. In general, faculty respondents tended to be 
positive in their assessments of all variables 
tapped by the questionnaire. 

2. Respondents tended to view their work with 
student assistants as positive, though not 
overwhelmingly satisfactory. Most responses* 
to items //4,6,7,9, and 12 were in the second 
highest response category. 
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3. Non-book materials (item //5) are not as strongly 
' endorsed as one would have predicted from the 

< distributions of responses to other items. Item 

its drew the second smallest SA response and 

the largest N response. 

, '* . 

j A second questionnaire was mailed to 446 students who had .access 

to a student assitant. in a freshman tutorial, other class, or both. 

Two hundred twenty-six were returned for a rate of 51%, a rate higher 

than the 1971 questionnaire, yet less than we thouglit we needed. A 

'"-'Tiber of these were sent to off-campus addresses: students who had 

dropped out, transferred, or graduated. The results, shown in Table II 

produced these observations. 

1. Students generally felt that student assistants 
were familiar with library resources (item //3) , 
were willing to help (item //6) , and should be 
used in" later tutorials (item //9) . 

2. Students, however, were not uniform in endorsing 
the notion that they would seek help from library 
assistants. Item it! drew the largest SD and the 
second largest D responses. 

3. Students, consistent with faculty thinking, did 
not feel a particularly strong need for AV . 
materials. Item //lO drew the largest D and the 
second largest SD responses. 
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TABLE IT 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 







SA 


A 

A 


N 


D 


SD 


NR* 


1. 


I feel that I can find what I am 
















looking for in Lilly Library. 


53 


136 


20 


14 


3 


• 0 


2. 


I sought help from' the student 
















assistant in my freshman 
















tutorial (or other class). 


28 


82 


53 


30 


26 


7 


3. 


Student' assistants were 
















familiar with library 
















resources . 


39 


111 


57 


11 


3 


5 


4. 


I make use of library facilities 
















for purposes other than course- 
















rela ted rese arch . 


70 


89 


43 


14 


10 


0 


5. 


Most students I know* need 






.- 










help in knowing how to use ^ 
















the library. 


52 


82 


60 


28 


4 


0 . 


6. 


Student assistants are 
















willing to .help when I 




/ 
( 












approach them. 


63 


117 

/ 


42 


2 


2 


1 


7. 


Knowing how to use the 
















library increases my 
















chances of making good grades. 


91 


•7;/ 


40 


10 


4" 


2 


S. 


Lilly Library is equipped to 
















meet my research needs as a 
















student at Wabash. 


. 29 


129 


35 


23 


9 


1 


9- 


I think the program of using 
















student assistants in fresh- 
















man tutorials (and other 
















classes) should be continued* 


65 


105 


42 


4 


5 


5 


10. 


I go to the library for 
















audiovisual materials such 
















as slides, tapes, films. 
















records , films trips , video- 
















tape s, etc. 


29 


75 


55 


42 


23 


2 


11. 


Students should be encouraged 
















to ask the library to buy 
















materials (books, period- 
















icals, non-print) that they 
















think are needed. 


139 


65 


18 


1 


0 


3 



*NR = no response 
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The third portion of the April-May survey was distributed to 
library reference assistants who had participated iiT tutorial, in- 
house, or Speech I facets of the project at any time during the grant ^ 
period. On a percentage basis there were more off-campus addresses in 

this group than the other two. Forty-six of 75 questionnaires were / 

/ 

^ / 
returned for a rate of 61%, fairly useful but ^certainly fewer than wfe 

/ 

.had hoped* There were three groups of student assistant respondents: 
nine had assisted in a tutorial (or other class) and were trained in 
the library project bu ^^d not work at the reference desk, 11 were, 
trained and worked at the desk but did not assist in a class, and 26 
were trained and both assisted in a class and manned the reJEerence desk. 
Results are shown in Table III; items //6-13 are appended but not listed 
here as they deal with specific reference sources. 

TABLE III 
STUDENT ASSISTANT QUESTIONNAIRE 





SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


' NR 



I would rate my training in 
the library project as use- 
ful to my undergraduate 
course work. 

Library training seminars 
should be developed into 
an optional, full-credit 
course . 

As a result of my library 
training, I have used the 
library for course-related 
research more frequently. 



23 20 3 c 0 0 0 
16 14 5 6 5 0 
15 18 9 2 2 0 
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/ TABLE III 

STUDENT ASSISTANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



















/ 




SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


NR* 



' {con'ti ' 
i ' ' t ' 

'4, StAidents should be encourage'd 

/t^ a^k ^the library tc buy m^te- 

r/ials (books/, periodicals, non- 

/ p/rint) t/iat 'theV tWink are i 

I , needed J; ; ^ / J ' / ; 24 18 

5, Learning iripre aboujb how to do , 

/librarT^r rese^rf!:h ha^ helped 

^ ^'me in ^radua,'te/ school. 

/ (^esp/olnd if ^ the i^celn is 

/ applicable.) / | .10 7 

/ i , I Cic,em /^5/ nbt applicable ...25) 
14, I fel^ adecjuatel^ prepared <to 



ass^ist students Wht* requestipd 



/ ; I ^ help /in my tutoif^al. ' J.3 

/ 15 • / St/lidents in my tutorial were 



18 



bLudent^ xn my tu^torial were 

vyill^'ing' to ask fo,t assistance. 4 14 11 



/ , ' ' 16./ W/)rking vrijth a faculty member 

/ I I in course ptepar^clon (gt,kding 

/ / papers, assistitig/ studenlil in 

.'p^, j j assignments, participatlAg in 

/ / *' / class disc/issioiis, etc.i)| was a 



worthwhile experience, I 26 

(Items //14-16( not applicable .. •ll) 
17, I felt adequately prepa.'red to 
assist students who approached 

me at the reference desk. 11 23 2 1 

18* I am satisfied with the number 
of students who geek assistance 
when I work at the reference 

desk. 0 7 10 16 

19. Working at the reference desk 
(and in other capacities as a 
library assistant) has been a 

worthwhile experience. 21 14 3 0 

(Items //1 7-19, not applicable... 9) 



*NR = no response 
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Student assistant responses suggest these observations. 



1* Most respondents felt that, in one way or a>iother 
training in the library project had valuable 
derivat ive effects (items ^4^5) . 

2. Assisting a faculty member was the most valued 
derivative of their experience* Item ifl6 showed 
the largest SA response on the student as^sistant 
questionnaire • 

3* Respondents were generally dissatisfied ylth the 
extent to which students sought their help at the 
reference desk (item //lo) , though they were slightly 
less dissatisfied with the frequency with which 
tutorial students approached theni. 
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CRITIQUES BY SPECIAL PARTICIPANTS 
AND STUDENTS 



What is a special participant? It is someone intimately related 
to the implementation, activity, or evaluation of the library project* 
, The present report and the papers and speeches included in the appendix 
offer ample a'ccess to the philosophy and opinions </f the three librarians 
who have been most intimately involved in either ^he project's direction 
or implementation. 

This portion of^'fhe rep^ort surveys additional comments and 
narrative opinions' of student assistants, faculty, and students in that 
order. Most of the opinions submitted by participants were done so. in 
the "additional comments'* portion of the tripart survey. A few of the 
more involved participants were especially solicited for their comments 
on the impact and value of the project. 

A. From April-May Survey, anonymous 

^ Library training is fine, and well worth the effort even 
within. the limited opportunity for use afforded thru most 
of the Wabash curriculm. Outside of independent study 
and perhaps a few other courses, a Wabash student can 
succeed quite well without utilizing the library as any- 
• thing more than a quiet place to study and occasionally 

"gather facts.*' If a Library project is to really change 
anything, learning at Wabash must become much more student 
initiated and self-directed. Until Wabash students begin 
developing their own questions and strategies fox" approach 
within the context of their liberal education, the project 
, and the L'''brary as a whole will do little more than make 
school-life a bit more graceful and polished (not that 
these accomplishments are unimportant ia and of themselves) . 
The examination-research paper based education can allow 
even the most ambitious student only a partial glimpse 
into the conscieousness lifting potential of an outstanding 
resource like the Lilly Library. Too much of a Wabash 
man's time in college is spent, I feel, in "learning 
answers" rather than on developing perspectives and tech- 
niques which would facillitate his ability to get to the 
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roots of whatever problems or materials He's interested 
in. The questioning process is the key to becoming' 
an educated and educable person (emphasis on process 
and becoming), Compartmentalization and teacher 
initiative must give way to students actively 
.educating themselves- As long as we consider the 
Library project only as -a tool for '^course work" its 
positive effects will be limited, and the Library will 
remain a shadow of its full possibility. Change of 
which I*ra speaking may mean fewer executives, lawyers, 
and -doctors, but it could mean more truly liberally- 
educated Wabash men. 



From April-May Survey, anonymous 

I strori^ly believe t;he student assistant program 
shoul^be included as a optional course; with 
behaviora l objettives and curriculum aims consitent 
with requirements in the field of -a student's major. 
With time and work, it will be possible to structure 
other library science programs to help students in 
their particular major field, I am suggesting that 
an introductory library science course be devised 
for all freshman and sophmores , After the intro- 
ductory course, higher level library science courses 
could be offered in major fields. The higher level 
library science courses could be structured as a 
graduate level experience iti research under the 
direction of one or^piore professors, I btelieve your 
present suggestion is a positive one, Befet of wishes! 



From April-May Survey, anonymous 

I believe it to be paramount that every freshman be 
required to show an ability to research and write 
papers by the conclusion of his freshman year. After 
working in a tutorial during my senior year, I was 
amazed by the low standards of English compostition 
displayed by incoming freshman. Certainly a mandatory 
course in both library research andvEnglish composition 
would do much to -assist freshmen in the learning 
process • 
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From April-May Survey, anonymous 

When" working at the reference desk, I rarely had many 
questions from students, and those which did- occur 
were of moderate difficulty. As an in-house assistant, 
I again had only a few questions asked, even though 
I did di's tribute information as to my purpose and 
availability. Perhaps additional methods of intro- 
<fucing students to the library and its use (tutorials, 
or a course itself) would prove useful. 



From April-May Survey, submitted by Mr. Bruce Ong, graduate 
student at Oxford University - 

One of my most valuable' experiences while I was 
at Wabash was my participation ia the "In-House 
Reference Assistants Program," I could speak 
[ all day on the benefits of this program. Not 

only does it help those who receive the ' training 
and become "assistants" either in their living 
units, in" tutorials, " or on the reference desk in 
the library itself, the program helps the students 
of .the x>7hole conmiunity^ who now become more aware 
of the library, its uses and potential. \^ereas, 
before, the librairy nay have been stereotyped as 
a boring place for intellectuals or egg-heads 
'only> the students can new quickly learn that 
* the library is alive, friendly, and has something 

to offer everyone. The old stero-typ^s and 
misconceptions are going. This project represented 
a reaching out on the part of the-' library and its 
staff, showing to the community that- the library 
was there, that the library was not a cold 
institution, but was a friendly place filled v^ith 
• people who could offer services and help, (help 

in its may senses, but especially in the sense 
of helping the student to learn how to use the 
resources of the library himself and to explore) • ' 
Since a peer-group, or fcllo\>7 students, were 
employed, this helped break down the barriers , 
and helped make the library a more personal 
place, not only because it was seen that these 
k fellox>7 students and friends were involved in the 

library, but also because those students who 
participated fn the program were alwaj^ ready to 
talk about the library' in friendly conversations, 
in a social context outside "library-hours*' 
so to speak , or outsicie the library itself. 
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(con^ t) 



The reference assistants thus also served as 
unintentional, perhaps, but nevertheless important, 
messengers of the good news of the library^ The 
tragic history of most libraries is simply that 
of lack of use. Lack of use slieins from the lack 
of awareness on the part of the community of what 
exactly, or potentially, the library has to offer, ^ 
and what type of place the library is. Above I 
said the assistants may have been' unintential 
conveyors of such a message, I will retract that 
statement. After being introduced to the library 
the way they have been, after having become "aw^e" 
themselves, tKey could never-become "unintentional" 
in their wish to introduce others to this "new" 
library, l^en one learns of a good thing, he 
willingly shares it with his friends. 
One^of the best things to happen to or for 'the 
library at Wabash, in my opinion,vwas the program 
funded by the Council on Library Resources/ If 
more libraries, especially those in colleges and ^ 
universities, \^here }Oung people are^supposedly 
being trained to use their minds, were to 
institute similar programs it would be well'worth 
while. The effects would spill over and as these 
students graduated and either went on in education 
or settled down, they would still see the library 
in this "new" light,' The local library would be- 
come more than just a place to house recent novels 
or works of fiction, .Their children may be encour- 
^agdd to read anii use the library more. Parents 
may take a greater interest in their childrens , 
school libraries. Perhaps it is wishful thinking, 
but one has to start somewhere if one wishes to 
see ati end to the "non-use of the library." The 
Wabash program was one such start. 

Statement submitted by Mr, Michael Wilson, Assistant Librarian, 
New Mexico State University at Las- Cruces, former Wabash Student 
Assistant and Catalog Librarian 

Looking. back oa the 3 1/2 years in which I was 
involved in the CLR project, as a student assistant 
and later as a member of the library staff, and 
having seen the massive I,U, Library in operation, 
I feel extremely positive about most of the efforts 
^de at Wabash. The primary goals of the project 
'welre to improve the studen^:'s expertise in using 
the library's resources, and to forge a closer 
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relationship between the library and the work in 
and out of the classroom. 

The mechanism of the freshman seminars is an 
effective means for accomplishing both goals. 
By integrating the use of the library with 
specific subject matter in a course*, and stressing 
independent research efforts, the student's 
initiative was in most cases aroused and allowed to 
lead him as far as he desired. The training given 
the student assistants (and professors, in the 
pre -semester workshops) helped abet the efforts 
of the regular library staff in providing 



The on-going training of. the s'tudent assistants, 
instituted in the second year of the project, 
was an improvement, as it allowed them to 
improve their' own knowledge in areas in which 
they desired, based on actual experience at the 
reference desk. This "spontaneous" growth was 
an a'dded b^nCis, »in addition to the "planned" 
growth which was offered by tl]e library staff 
instructors. 

It seems to me that the project of fered a proper 
mix of instruction: a broad introduction to the 
forms in which information exists (almanacs, 
bibliographies, indexes, etc.); acquaintance with 
specific or unique reference tools ( Statistical 
Abstracts , Ulrich's ) ; instruction in the .use of 
library tools and proce^iures for getting at 
information (Card 'Catalog construction, NUC , 
reference interview techniques); and perhaps 
most important, an attitude of service, and the 
vision of what the library can contribute to 
intellectual research. 

The problem of attitudes remains in my mind as the 
goal toward which the project needed to improve 
its aim. The attitudes of th^ faculty members must 
be more positive toward the potential contributions 
the library can make in improving the benefits a 
student may derive from a particular course. The 
positive attitude of the library staff is the basis 
for the project's birth an*d early growth, and this 
feeling needs to be shared by their counterparts 
on the faculty for the students- to become aware 
of the library, and of the idea of a meaningful 
academic experience. 
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V. (con't) 

Increasing the use of the library, especially in 
today's economic squeeze, calls for more strain 
on the library* s ability to meet the demand. The 
problem of adequate funding for basic library 
resources and staff is not an easy one to solve. 
The library should continue its commitment to 
service, e.\d take every opportunity to demonstrate 
its accomplishments in improving the academic 
abilities of Wabash students, and that an investment 
in the library of a greater part of the college 
J budget is a sound one. 

As for new projects, I would like to see more 
handouts available on basic library information, 
and special workshops offered to introduce students 
to special areas such as government documents. These 
voluntary-attendence efforts should help attract new 
users. Finally, a course offered for credit might 
also make an important and needed contribution to 
the overall efforts of the CLR project, 

G. Dr, James Barries, Associate Professor of History^ has submitted 
two statements. The first was written March 19, 1973 and the 
second was written on November 30, 1975, 

You asked for my thoughts about the Freshman Seminar 
and the Library Project, I might preface my 
remarks about saying I had never given a Freshman 
Seminar before nor worked hand-in-glove with the 
Library on such a course, nor had the advantages 
of a student assistant. So it was all new to me, 
comparatively speaking, 
, We are now two-thirds of the way throught the 

course on the Nuremberg Tribunal and Nazi Germany, 
and it has been one of the most exciting and satisfy- 
ing courses I have ever taught, A lot of the credit 
goes to the way the program was set up: namely 
combining my special interests with the hoped-for 
eagerness of Fresi.^ien and the facilities of a good, 
efficient and convenient library. 

One thing this course forced me to do far more, than 
ever before was to plan my assignments in advance. 
I not only had to decide what to have them read and 
report on from week to week but what to do in the 
library. Much of this was coordinated as best we 

/ 

/ 

'J 
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could with what the student assistant was learning 
about the uses of the collection. Thus, in a given 
wedk I might ask students, as a small exercise, to 
collect references po one of the defendants before 
the Nuremberg Tribunal which show up in periodicals 
of the time. This allo\^pd the student assistant 
to acquaint my freshmen with reference guides such 
as the Readers Guide and the International Index . 
One important by-nroduct of our arrangement has been 
to hold the class in the seminar room of the librai^. 
Not inftequently I want the student assitant to 
show the class some particular item as soon as the 
class is over; or a particular work can be brought 
to class from off the shelves. Another important 
feature was to work out soire arrangement to allow 
students to browse through the 42 volumes of the 
Tribunal and yet have a restricted use of a given 
volume overnight. Ms. Millis came up with a 
special reference category, where the volumes could 
be taken off a reference shelf during the day but 
^signed out overnight. 

In so far as tjie seminar has been a sucessful 
way to introduce students to primary as well as 
secondary sources; to give them the experience of 
delivering both oral and written reports; and be- 
come well acquainted with the library; much of the 
credit goes to the structure and arrangement of 
the project. v 

The second time I used a Library Assistant came in 
the spring semester of 1974. There were two essential 
differences from my previous experience. The 1974 
course on Terrorism and Violence was planned pri- 
marily for upper-classmen and not freshmen. Further- 
more, my assistant in the course had already been 
through the library's training program and was 
well-versed in the routine of the reference desk. 
I was very pleased with the results. 
In some respects the upper-class students were able 
to fend for themselves and did not need to trouble 
my assistant for routine items. On the other 
hand, I was able to delegate a good deal of responsi- 
bility to my assistant for selecting books to go 
on the reserve shelf each week. Since his library 
"project" was mainly bibliographical, he was in a 
much better positon than I was to identify pertinent 
materials from week to week. He also kept a fairly 
close watch on the extent to which the reserve books 
circulated, thus providing me with valuable feedback 
about each assignment. 
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Since my assitant was a very capable and mature 
senior, he could .serve as a kind of team-teacher 
during many of the discussions. He had sufficient 
good sense not uo intrude too much, but also at 
times could semmingly reflect student views and 
therefore help generate further conversation by 
others in the class. 

When it caire time to write more difficult papers, 
some students made excellent use of his services 
at the reference desk. I am rarely to be found 
in the library during evening hours, and I am sure 
that some students found it most helpful to count 
on his suggestions "on the spot," so to speak. 
In drawing up topics for the course I took the 
opportunity of consulting my assistant ^nd in- 
corporating several of his excellent suggestions. 
He had his own expertise in several areas, such 
as violence in labor disputes, and this was 
valuable when it came time to judging the merits 
of certain reports and papers. I also asked him 
to assume the primary responsiblity for one claims 
session and discussion. 

My assistant. Rick McHugh, was entitled to one 
course credit, and I felt it important to require 
enough of him, one way o*- another, so as to 
evaluate his performance. Iij, the end this was 
easy to do, since he had been such a help. 
Upon reflection there is ^^uch to be said for 
utilizing an assistant who has already been 
through some sort of reference work training 
and who is accustomed to helping students in the 
library. Again, this may be more appropriate 
when working with upper-classmen, whereas an 
assistant in training, so to speak, may suit 
freshmen perfectly well. Also, in both instances 
where I have used a library assistant, I have 
placed heavy emphasis upon the resources of the 
library. About two- thirds of the Mme some 
portion of the class was either making oral 
reports or submitting written papers, all based 
on materials in the library. Only a couple of 
books were purchased for the course, and the 
rest nad to come from our collection. Heavy 
reliance was placed on periodical and newspaper 
accounts, again necessitating frequent use of the 
library. I am convinced that the library assistant 
format works best when the topic for the course 
clearly lends itself to heavy library utilization. 
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H. This s^tattment was submitted by Dr. Richard Strawn, Professor 
0^ French and Director of the Library Project, 1970-72. 

In the abstract, the goal of the Library Project was worthy; 

it was likely that we would reach it. We did not. We 

trie'd too hard, in the first two years, to convert the 

heathen, and we misjudged the nature of Freshman 

Seminars. Our demonstrations of what one could do 

with the library were practical: they were linked 

to actual courses. The trouble was that, particularly 

in the case of the Seminars, we could not link the 

demonstrations often enough to actual problems within 

those actual courses. It was of the nature of most 

Seminars that the course unfolded rather than that it 

was well-built ahead of time. So a-good^ use' of a^- 

Project assistant would appear so suddenly that he 

could not prepare for it — and his general preparation 

as apprentice reference librarian was just that: 

general. There was no question that the assistants 

profited from their training: by almost universal 

accord, they did — personally. 

Our judgment that they had indeed profited prompted 
the shift,- in the third year, to the scheme of in-house 
reference assistants. Here the problem changed from, 
one of '*too little time to prepare" to one of "too 
much — and or too great a variety — to prepare over a 
semester *s time." In the last several years one of the 
chief facts about Wabash courses that draw at all. on 
the library's resources is that they have required 
increasingly particular information. Even a well-trained 
reference librarian is often breathless in such 
circumstances; an apprentice cannot learn enough, 
fast enought, to be helpful over so broad a range of 
specific questions. Again, however, the individual 
assistants have reported delight with their own new- 
found skill. 

The Project has worked best, I judge, with those profes- 
sors whose courses were well-built ahead of time and 
who wanted to use an assistant — with the converted, 
in short. In the first two years a certain missionary 
z'jal kept us from seeing the problem posed by the 
nature of the Freshman Seminars, and it , also gave the 
Project a hurtful reputation for thinking it could 
show everyone The Right Way. I don't kriow of a single 
professor who has been attracted away from a former 
practice and into the practices of the Project. 
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H. (con^t) 

But a good many individual studen ts have been. 
So the ideal goal is clear: every student his 
own reference librarian, in an elementary way. 
And that suggests the next step: the librarians 
should become so cozy with professors that it 
will occur to the professors that the librarians 
might help students learn elementary reference 
maneuvers. It is already happening in a few 
courses (Speech, Biology, Composition, History, 
certain literature courses). 

Reference assistants are not the answer. Neither 
is a course in reference procedures taught to 
students from scattered fields. The lesson of 
the Project is this: narrow the field; put a 
reference librarian in league with a professor 
and his students; work only on problems that are 
real, not imaginary,^ within a particular course; 
don't expect very much very soon; and don^t forget 
that every September sees a new crop of freshmen 
arrive. 



I. Anonymous student comments from the April-May Survey, unwashed, 
unedited, untouched 

Our tut. assist; was at the library for only 
a few days never there when we needed him. 

Most students need help in using the library. 
This is being accomplished in the tutorials and 
a number of other ways. 

Some student assit. should know more than they do. 

The reference ass^t I asked for help several times may 
have known how to use the library, but he made no effort 
to help me, even after repeated requests. He seemed 
like he didn't give a damm & didn't want to get out of 
his chair. He is paid to work & should do his job. I 
have only had trouble with the one ass't. All others 
were very helpful. I think they should be given a pep- 
talk and if they don't change they should be reprimanded 
or fired. 

Need an available pamphlet which will explain to run- 
of-the-mill student the how*s, whereas, and possibilities 
of library research for course wcrk-especially for 
writing papers . 

i o 
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^he library assistants are very helpful. I feel 
they do a good job. 

I think the Bio Abstracts should be explained and 
incoming freshmen should be briefed on their use. 

I think that there should be a course required for 
freshman that ^dll acquaint them with the lay out 
and function, at most it should last two weeks. 

But in those two weeks all and reference 

should be pointed out* This would aid dramatically 
since the freshman would be' knowledgable in where 
to find and how to use the library. Which I still 
have not accomplished. . 

I have found research skills to be essential in 

law school* For those who intend to pursue that goal, 

a good working knowledge of the library is quite helpful. 

Suggest a book telling where sources are and how to use 
reference and recommend way to find the most relevant 
material that is being searched for. Periodicals 
not emphaisized too much. 

Student's are afraid to ask for help. They are 
concerned "that they will appear ignorant. Also, 
the authority of the desks and office atmosphere 
discourages questions. Reference assistants and 
full-time personnel should b^ prepared to make the 
first move and ask the bewildered looking student 
if he needs any aid. Faculty members should be 
encouraged to have their students make use of 
resources. Davis and Doemel are good examples of 
this. 

I have never used the help of a student assistant but 
I have heard from others that they have been helpful. 
Also, I like the system our library uses for cataloging 
as I believe it is much easier to use than the Dewey 
Decimal system. 

I usually knew where to go for what I wanted, but had 
several occasions to seek out assistance, that assistance 
was appreciated. As several of my firends were student 
assistants, I used their help on these occasions. 
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Lilly Library is an excellent little library but 
it should always seek ways to update and expand its 
resources. Mo'st students do know how to use the 
Library after the first instructions, but do they 
really have need to use it for course related ire- 
search? The library 'has' many books authoritative 
in their field which are never checked out for years. 
The reason is that students are too involved in text- 
book materials, in trying to make grades that they 
don't bother with the library other than a quiet 
place to study. This textbook syndrome is stifling 
the search for knowledge at Wabash (& throughout 
the U,S.)« The blame is not to be placed upon 
library personnel/ They do their job and they do it 
well, the blame must be placed upon the departments. 
It is their responsibility to inform the students 
what the major classics in their fields are and which 
ones can be found in the library* It is their 
responsibility to inform students that the text- 
book is not the final work but only the first word. 
It is their responsibility to encourage and require 
students to read as many books as they can which the 
library has in their field of interest during the 
four years at Wabash. Only in this way will the 
student be prepared for graduate research and more 
important the independent research on one's field of 
specialization in post graduate-school years where 
there are not textbooks and professors. Just libraries. 
Only through a joint effort of the library personnel 
and the departmental professors can true intellectual 
freedom prevail at Wabash, 

One more Note: the most instructive class I had at 
Wabash was a freshman tutorial where we had no text- 
book — just the sources at the library and those obtained 
through the book store, I learned not just from one 
book but from 10 to 12 books - every book the library 
had on the subject. There ijhould be sophomare, junior 
and senior seminars on topics within the field in one's 
ma j 0 r , 

Finall y: it is the responsibility of the library to ever 
increase, expand, and update their material in every field 
for once in every ten years will a student arise and 
realize that - 

Within the walls of Lilly doth true knowledge 

lay buried. 
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CONCLUSION AND FUTURE PROGRAMS 

What;' is the real impact of the CLR project at Wabash? And 
what have we learned? The first of these questions has b^^en the subject 
of this report, particularly in sections III - VI. There Js, however, 
a further point to make about the impact - the grant allowed the 
library to increase the size of its staff especially at the professional 
and student levels. In the spring of 1970, before funding started, 
the staff had only one professional (i.e. M.L.S.'or higher)- lib rarian. 
And only for a span of four years, 1963-1967, had there been more than 
one professional employed at a given time. This is not to imply that 
M.L.S, graduates are the only people with sufficient training and skills 
to work in libraries. Quite ' to the contrary, Lilly Library was manned 
for many years by a small, capable, and conscientious staff. But today's 
larger full-time staff (three professionals and six !kssistants) , dependent 
on CLR impetus and continued administrative interest, had a first-time 
opportunity. That opportunity was to create a physically visible 
referepce desk, manned on a daily basis, designed to be the focal point 
of patron service and point-of-use as well as in-depth instruction. 
This was something new to the college and has been well enough received 
that administrative financial support continues. 

Though devoted service is a Wabash tradition, there has been 
stimulated in all of us (professionals, assistants, students, secretaries), 
more responsiveness to student needs, a commitment to help, a sense of 
pride in humane and effective reference service, and an interest in the 
knowledge necessary to continue such service. An atmosphere which has been 
widespread among us is one of self-^examination and, as indicated by 

49 
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Charlotte Millis in Educating the Library User > one of persom 1, on-the- 
job, accountability. There has been closer attention to work flow, space 
allocations, job descriptions, staff development^ and faculty-staff rela- 
tionships. Besides being more sfervice^-oriented, technical processing 
staffers have conceptualized a broader and better-integrated view of their 
positions. If readers think these by-products of the CLR grant are only 
tenuously related to the objectives of the program, they need simply to 
observe a similar effort which does nctt enjoy the support of an intelli- 
gent and devoted staff. 

Impact on the faculty has been mixed with some of the mixture owing 

24 

to faculty predisposition. 'The wide range of faculty attitudes 

regarding a college or university library in its institutional context 

•-was noted in the report of a 197A library evaluation team headed by 

25 

Robert Wedgeworth, Executive Director of the ALA. Some teachers 

conceive the library to be a group of people actively engaged in teaching 

« 

students the **ins and outs** of vital resources and research techniques; 

others view it simply as ^ book storage closet. As Charlotte Millis 
J 

said in her paper in the Drexel Library Quarterly , the project gave 
rise to the developirent of multi-media service-a specific program greeted 
with mixed faculty reaction including on one hand people engaged in 
'the preparation of slide-tape programs for the classroom, and on the 
other hand those who stood aghast at the elementary nature of some 
show-and-tell methods. Finally, a number of faculty demonstrated an 
inclination aid interest in listening to students and in participating in 
solutions to their information needs. 
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Among students we have noticeda gratitude for what they have 

learned along with their consequent self-confidence in pre-professional 

and liberal arts studies. There has been a heightened consciousness of 

the role of the library in the Wabash community though we are far from 

our ideal goal of reaching the maximum number of incoming freshmen. 

More importantly, we are more careful listeners when students make 

suggestions about improving library servicers a whole and library 

project efforts in particular. Indeed, our more valuable cb .nges have 

^been based on student evaluation and criticism. 

We see evidence that more guided study and independent research is 

taking place at Wabash. As Dr. Strawn suggested, the reference questions 

are increasingly particular and, therefore, more time-consuming. Further, 

interlibrary loan requests have experienced a significant increase. 

V 

Though records are incomplete for 1912, we know that in 1973 we placed 
98 requests for books and photocopied articles combined. In 1974 that 
figure jumped to 392 and through August of 1975 the figure was 291, 
slightly ahead of the 1974 pace. Two factors which keep these figures 
fyom rising further are (1) thai: student familiarity with ILL is only in 
developing stages, therefore some have ot allowed sufficient lead time 
for us to place a request, and (2) a number of students take weekend trips 
to large universities (Purdue, for example) to conduct urse- related 
research. 

A fair and useful conclusion should emphasize a second question, 
'"hat hive we learned that is reasonably exportable? We nominate, for 
that purpose, our'^rogram as it functions in Speech I. While our 
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measurements have not Ireen objective > our impressions do not deceive 
us. The program works. It works for two reasons, one of which vas 
touched upon by Richard Strawn who wrote that the Freshman Seminars 
unfolded rather than being '*well-built ahead of time/' Speech I can 
be described as "well-built ahead of time," Dr. Barnes was convinced 
that "the library assistant format works best when the topic for the 
course clearly lends itself to heavy library utilization." This happens 
in Speech: students must use the library on a fairly regular basis to 
prepare the five speeches required of them during the semester. The 
student assistant actually serves as an upper-class counselor usually 
equipped to deal on a fundamental basis with a wide range of student 

interests. Naturally, the knowledge and commitment of the student assist- 

» . ■ V 

ant IS necessary to cement this relationship, but the) key to a successful 

effort in Speech I ( that was not present in freshman tutorials) is that 

assistants were able ^ be service in a wide range of areas, not jtist 

bibliographic instruction . - 

Mr. Joe Buser and Mr. Bill Koshover were two of the early Speech I 

assistants. Both men report an experience somewhat broader tRat that 

involving just bibliographic instruction per se . 

First, I became more ^appreciative of the problems 
a teacher faces, especially in cases where 
motivation on the part of the student is lacking. 
But I also got some sense of reward by feeling that 
I'd helped a student with a particular probJ^em and 
saw a student progress through the semester.' 
Secondly, it [the Speech I assistant program] 
presented some invaluable experience in working 
with people, especially in the area of constructive 
criticism. (Biiser) 
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^ .The lists of ,the duties of th^ speech 
assistant, as I saw them, included 
approving outline form and topic ideas 
in the library besides being available 
to help in research matter's, critique 
sessions in the olayback of speeches 
after the speech rounds and. most importantly, 
taping sessions on the nights before a 
speech round. In each duty, my goal was to 
help the student present a better finished 
product "the speech itself ," in both 
logical development of ideas and effective ^ 
delivery of these ideas. By working in , ' ^ ^ 

close association with some students and 
seeing their improvement throughout the 
semester provided a great .deal of personal 
, * reward and satisfaction for me because 

I feel I played a part in some students 
improvement. In addition, I saw growth" 
in my own interpersonal commt^ication 
skills in working with students in close 
association. (Koshover) 

The fact that speech assistants could be of service in a wide range 
of areas made them more believeable when they talked to students about 
library resources. Tlius, biWographic instructfon became a practical 
and integral part of the 'teaching and learning environment. 

Future efforts which seem most promising to the library staff are 
(1) a continuation of efforts in Speech I and a seeking out of courses 
of similar structure and demand on liifrary resources, and (2) consistent 
with sugge'stions by Michael Wilson the use^of short, highly compressed, 
volunteer attc..dence workshops on specified resorces, particularly 
government dooiments. One such workshop was conducted last spring for 
students of ''Man and the Environment," a course taught by Assistant 
Professor of Biology, Dr, William Doemel. It cannot be overstated that 
we are much indebted to the council foi2>the ground we have gained in 
changing Uilly Library from a "storehouse to a workshop." Due to the 
support and interest of the Council on Library Resources, we will approach 
future programs with confidence and enthusiasm. 

O o 
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APPENDIX A 

A Proposal to Increase* the Effectiveness of the Library 
in the Educational Program of Wabash College 



CLR staffers Fred Cole and Foster Mohrhardt visited 
the campus in the school year of 1969-70 after which 
the college prepared the following proposal for a 
matching grant. It was written by Librarian Donald 
E. Thompson and French Professor Richard Strawn, 
Director of the Library Project for 1970-72. 



A PROPOSAL TO INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE LIBRARY 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF WABASH COLLEGE 

Summary 

Our aim is to change our concept of the library from that of a storehouse 
of inforfnation to that of a workshop of the liberal arts'. We will begin in 
association with a program of seminars for freshmen. That program will start 
in Seprer/Der 1970 .with some ten seminars, to be followed by ten othirs in the 
Spring semaster of 1971. Each seminar leader will select , an advanced student 
who has some ski II in his discipline and who knows how to prepare a Research 
paper. In a four-day workshop before the semester begins, the semi ndr- Jeaders 
will work with their apprentices on the concepts of the seminar, and th^ 'lib- 
rarian wi II work with all the participants on the processes of gathering Infor- 
mation. V/e will be training the upperclassmen to serve as assi stants. who will 
work alongside their seminar leaders, 'it wi I I be their job to serve the freshmen 
in The sorr]inars both as models and as organizers. For that service they will 
receive credit for "Independent study. in the field of the seminar. Over a period 
of five years we hope to increase the number of seminars to fifteen each semester; 
Tnat^'iM be enough to give each freshman -who wants it the kind of experience 
rnar tne seminar provides. We will use'project money to pay stipends to the 
sT^derits during the training sessions^, and to provide their board and room for 
ma. timo. V/e have included a sum for\stipends to the professors who take 
psrr In the training, but we plan not to' use it unless it is necessary for 
cc'veioping participation in the project. 

As tne worth of The training program proves itself, leaders of upperclass 
ssr-.inars will, we hope, ask to participate. We will th^en spend project money 
on ^-xrendlng the program to them and Their ^assistants. We will also assign 
oro^ecT r.onoy to the increased jse of reference services and library-centered 
work >.shich should result from the project. 

5^ 
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At the same time we will continue to develop programmed Instructional ' 
materials in procedures that serve independent study. A first program in 
the techniques of moving from the terms of a topic into the card catalog 
is now ready for testing. The next two programs fhat seem to us useful \and 
feasible are one on the use of government documents and one on conceptua^l izing. 
We will use project money to pay for the inventing, the testing and revising, 
and the printing and use of the programs. We will test the programs ?jT the 

h 

college. If other tests are required, we will attempt to do i fesfjiog 
within the Great Lakes Colleges Association, using money from a sour^^e other 
than The present project. * ' / 

We wilt use project' money to pay for the services of the Librarian, of 
a reference librarian, and of the supervisor of the Freshman Seminar program 
TO The extent that they participate directly in the' library project. 

We can see our way 'clearly in the first year of the project/; beyond 
thaT, we are describing what v/e hope we wi I I be able to achieve'. 





1 970-7 1 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1 973-74 


1974-75 




Serr.i nars 


SI 5, 000 


$16,800 


$19,305 


$20,275 


$21,300 




Prograrrjni ng 


2,320 


2,500 


2.500 








Tota 1 s 


$17,320 


$19,300 


$21,805 


$20,275 


$21,300 




Grand total 












$100,000 


From Wabosh Col 


lege, in 


matching funds 








$ 50,000 


FrOm rne Counci 


1 on Library Resources 




* 




50.000 



$100,000 



i='or rne breakdown of fhe expenditures, see pages 9-11. 



r 

Proposa I 

The program of freshman seminars was proposed' in response to comments 
from students and professors. First-year students say that they have felt 
remore rrom th'Jr pro;e<;=ors' chief concerns. Professors say -that they *eel 
it possible to demonstrate the nature and the value of the liberal arts most 
feffectiveiy from the vantage. point of a well-defined topic which typifies 
treir work and that they feel a number of students to be ready for the stimuja- 
rion c- a seminar. J.imitsd to ten to fifteen students and'ied by a professor 
who has proposed the topic because his own in+crest in it i.s keen, a seminar 
will demonstrate what the intellectual life can be like by letting the students 
live a part of it along with the professor. 

Several of the seminars wi 1 1 oblige the students to use library materials 
a-s a tool and as a stimulus. The libra.ry will be their workshop. Their tasks 
will not be artificially imposed as empty exercises but will grow' natura lly 
out of the need-to-know that the topic of ^the se/fiinar will create. 

We will select the peer teachers from among upperclassmen who have some 
knowledge of The topic of a seminar and of how to go about gathering infor- 
mation that bears on it. The librarian will help them refine their techniques 
of research, and the seminar leader will work out w.ith them the ways of coming 
to Terns wiTh the topic of the semirjar. Working alongside the leader, the 
sTusenr peer-roachers will use their first-hand experience and their sympathy 
for me novice who faces new problems, to make his investigations efficient 
^nc: profitable. If tne program works right, some of the novices in the seminars 

one semester will turn'Vnto the guides of the following semester. Ovec a 
period of several semesters we will create a pool of studepts who, through 
cirecT experience, will have learned to make the library work for them and who 
will influence trreir fellow students. 
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Thinking of the library as an instr^umfent, what problems dp we e'xpect 
the novice to meet? Some of the problems will be technical: compiling a 
bibliography, learning what reader's guides exist, learning td use the card ' 
caralog, tracking down bits of i nformat i'ori. But such |3roblems are only 
technical; their solution is a matte^r of learning to handle some rather^ 
simple devices, and as the years go by, our ^technology, may provide us with 
nechanisms, computerized or otherwise progranimed, which 'will remove the 

necessity for the student to do many of those clerical chores. The more 

\ 

inte res ting ^problems wIM be methodological ahd conceptual: how to think 
about 3 given topic ^and how to come to terms w\ith it. The library can be 
mace to churn out great batches of information, but the truly intellectual 
acT is to cspply one's critical judgment to it all, to make it. make sense with 
regard to a topic. 

As the project progresses, we will 109k for^signs by which to evaluate 
Its effectiveness, such as a change in the physical demands made upon the 
collection. But parficularly we wi I I look for a shift in emphas i's' f rom . 
reliance on ready-made information to insistence on the formation of one^s 
critical judgment. . ' ^ 

WaDash College has recently changed its curriculum in the' di rection of. 
I-^.creasing the student's respons 1 t^i I i ty for making suitable choices from - 
witnln a ratner small set of options. The change presupposes that the making 
or cnolces has in it an element of Intel lectual skill and that the skill can 
be learned; one is not by nature. an automatically gooi chooser. The man who 
iearns to choose well we think of as a man of judgmentland heart. 

Wnar is not altogether clear is how to do the learljiing. The curriculum 
charge hardly bears cn that issue. But the discussions Heading to the change 

o-ren -ouched on the notion thar if one merely acquires a stock of information 

\ 

r.o limits himself,^ whereas if he learns how it is that on^jS can acquire any 

s ' 
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information and deal \.jth it, he frees himself, A large part of what one 
musT learn, then, will be the art of dealing with a subject. The learning 
is not likely to be done well- if it is done in the abstract; the chances 
are greater that one will learn to make good choices if one practices making 
actual choices. 

No small amount of our course work is organized not arpund the present- . 
arion of choices bur .around the' imparting of information. We "tel I " .rather 
than **help discover." The present facilities of the library are well adapted 
to The mode of "telling."' The building holds a large amount of information 
which one can extract fairly easily and add to one's store. But the same 
tfiing can be said of a good textbook: it contains a store of accessible 
Information; furthermore, it contains little th^at is distracting or irrelevant 
TO its subject. A textbook is a trim, miniature library. All it lacks is the 
one characteristic that nakes a library central to the curriculum of discovery: 
multiple avenues, open-ended options, ever-branching paths. 

Insofar as our course work relies on canned informd-tion) our present 
I'ibrary can over-supply the demand. It could probably shut down starting 
Torr.orro^ with only minor inconvenience to the courses which are tied closely 
TO a, Textbook. 3ut where we are concerned with the handling of information in 
crcer to forrr. one's judgment, we come on certain obstacles. The library, while 
ricn for iTS size, is nevertheless smalL-^More Importantly, ifs richness Is. a 
function, in part, of the' person who use,|^t; he must know how to release its 
ricnes, how to move along its pathways and how to assess^ijo^ir relative/worth. 

*rna Testimony from recent alumni, from present students, and from profes- 
sors Is That many students have not realized the potential of the library* 

Since !955 we have tried three methods of formal, library instruction. At 
one Tlr^.a wa gave freshmen a naif-hour guided tour of the library during the 
CcDTer.bcr orientation period and supplied them with a handbook that described ^ 
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the collection and its uses. For several years we gave library instruct ioh 
in the Freshman ^ng.1 ish course in connection with th^ term paper." When the 
course .stopped r^fequiring a term paper, the library staff used' a period of 
Freshman English to explain certain reference books. About foi/r years ago ' 
we reverted to the freshman orientation tour. In that same period we have 
been conscioas that certain teachers and certain students have, i'ncreas ingly, 
been using' the collection fruitfully. The reserve book shelf is less impor- 
tant now Than it.was ten years ago, a development which Js not entirely due to 
Tne "paperback revolution." But still, we wou I'd "have to say that, even now, 
ours are predominantly textbook courses.". T 

In 1961 Donald Thompson, the Wabash College librarian, searched library 
iireraxure for the .period 1920-1950, checking every anicle-that contained 
information on instruction in the use of the library for col lege students to 
see what innovative methods ha'd been .reported. He reached three conclusions: 

(1) there had been relatively few changes during the forty-year period, ' 

(2) there had been no effective solution to the Ijbrary instruction problem, 
and (5) much of the literature was repetitious. ■* 

A review of library literature from 1961 to 1969, discussions w^.t|i lib- 
rarians at other col leges, and our own recent Experience lead us to believe 
mar The problem sti I I has not been sat isf actor i ly solved. The new method of 
prograrrned insVuction,' new uses of audio-visual devices, experiments such 
as t.T^lonteith Col lege project are part of. the answer. We think that in ; 
our o5^ case-ond surely we" are 'hot the only instijution for which it will * 
oe Trua-we must now concentrate on* making the library interweave "with the 
processes of iecrning so thaf the one will be unthinkable without the other. 
Our project will begin with the,-program of seminars for freshmen but we 
not sTop there. The practices that we develop should be equally approp- 
riaTe in advanced S5mt.^a^s and wherever one is obliged to learn to shape and 



use one's critical judgment. The practices wiM.follow guidelines described 
by the Library Committee and the library staff of 'the College.^ 

!. Our methods wi I I be for certain students at the beginning,, 
but they will aim at being workable for all students. 

1. We will not require the work of all students but we will 
try to insure that at some time in his four .years at the 
college each student encounters work in which he will need., 
the skills and the understanding that our project is designed 
to develop in him. \ 

3, For the student, the work pays' off when he displays his 
newly-forfif^ed critical judgment in his field. \ 

4, The closer the tie between his field and the methods used 
in the project, the more effective the results are likely, 
to be, 

5, Wherever possible we will avoid such canned devices as 
anthologies, reading lists, lab manuals, and semester- long * 

, syllabi, and we wiTl"Tccenfu¥t methods which y^pitalize on 
the library's facilities. 

6, It is better to tie the library to a/problem ^hat arises in 
a Dorticular course than to organize a separate course of 
instruction in the use of the library* 

Beyond the beginning which our proposal represents, other activities 
ray ba cevoloped to help students and professors become more conscious of 
■/.^'l^t tr.e library contains and make better use of it. 

L instruction in the techniques of literature search and 

compiling bibliographies whenever a learner indicates that He 
needs tnose ski I Is. 

♦ 

2. Individual or group instruction in the literature of a subject. 
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3. Instruction on sources of i/nformation, deafinq with all 

-I ' . \ 

types of sources but emphasizing reference materials and 1 

their use: bibliographies, indexes, abstracts,-*dictio'nar\es> 

encyclopedias, bi ographi.ca I sources, handbooks, year broks-'\^ 

and specialized referenile books In subject areas;. . • 

4. A study of, the relationship between the li})raryAand the 
bc^okstore. We know of seme academic libraries which^pperate 
the college bookstore: the books are loaned, rented, and" 
sold. Joint operation /of the library and the bookstore may 
have some advantages/4o.r more closely relating the library' 
and the curriculum; 



5. InTjormal gatherings for book reviews and discussldns^^f^ 
boo'ks both in general areas and 'on special subjects with 

relation to library materials; helping students establish 

1 

persona I 1 1 brariest • / 

Our immediate goal is to start a sequence of instruction which </I II , 
i ■ , 
if^crease our stud'pnts' technical skill in using the faci l.ities of the library, 

which will increase their powers of conception aS. they handle information, and- 

wnich f/ill do so in association with real probf[emsWh which they have a real 

concern. The project will be viable If it does no mo>e than we have "so far • 

described. It wi 1 1 be worthy of the col lege, however, only if it goes a step 

further. Not only must it develop one'^ ability to find out and to make sepse; 

i- must lead ^o the desirp to know. It.must.help create perpetual learners 

who wi I I know their craft and who will love learning not only foj its sake 

but also for their own. 
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BREAKDOWN OF EXPENDITURES 
. Freshman seminars: training upperclassmen as student assistants. 

1970-71 :' Twenty semrnars (ten per semester). 
; A. Training period (Fall). >our days^ preceding the opening of college. 

iff • 

I . Ten students ' \ 



a stipend § 5100 . ^ $,,000. ' ■ . 

b. Room and board @ $50 \ ■ jqq 

2. Ten seminar leaders: stipend*^ I 000 ' 

szTsoo 

B. .draining period (Spring). Four days 2,500 

($5,000/20 = $250 per seminar.) $5,000 ' •• 

. . — 

a Seminar supervisor^: stipend for 'approximate I y 

one-third time . . . . , . js^qOO ■ - 

D/Librariand; stipend for approxi(ndtely one-eighth 

■ ^'""^ • • •! • -2,000 

£. Training of student assistants' for advanced seminars ' " 

extended reference- services®: instruction for, . * 
independent study, use of orogrammed devices, 
_ consultants' services, and student and administrative 
. , representation at conferences ^. . . ' 3 000 

$io)odo" ^ 

' ' $15,000 
''^"^'""^-^ Twenty-four seminars (twelve per semester). ' • 



A) 



S250 per seminar + 5^ = $?62.50,x 24 = . "'. . . $ 6,300 
\ . I $1,0,000 + 5^= .,'../' ^ 



SI6-,Q00 



' 972-73: Thirty seminars ('fifteen per semester) ^ 

A) ■ • ' ' 7 

$252.50 per seminar + 5^ = $27$ "";< 30" =. . . . .^$8,280 



B] 



D> 310,1 



-A -^500 + 5^= . . , . •. . .• .. . . ... ^ 

• , • $1-9,305 

uNotes will be found on pages io and 111 
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'975-74 : Thirty seminars (fifteen per semester) . 

>-i.276 per seminar +5JJ = $290 x 30 =• 
3) % - ^ 



r-^iL/u p«r semi^nar = ;>zyo x 30 . . ... . . $ 8 700 

1,575 



oSsii,o25 1 5?! = ; . ; ; 



E 



$20,275, 

'9^^~75 : Thirty seminars (fifteen per semester)^' ; . ■ ■ 

A) , ' . _ ■ ■ . 

S290. per seminar +-5^ = $305 ~x 30 .'$ 9,|50 - 



B 



- ^ I SI 1,575 + 5^ = 12:150^ ' " 

• , ■ . $21,300. 

11. Rrogr2:n.TOd instructhonal materials: inventing, testing, and using. ' 

1970-71: A prog.ram in the use of a dictionary catalog (Library^" ' " " '.^ 

OT Congress), "From topic to information by way of the ■^ ' ' 

■ card catalog." See Attachment A for a description of ' ■ * 

[^^^"'^ $2,320 

,J97_l-72\ A program |n the use of government dpcui^ients . . ■ . . $2,500 

197.2-75: A program ijn the formation of concepts from a set 6f 

information,, "On comi^ng to terms" ". . $2,500 



^Training period. ' ' ' ' . • 

Tirst day:, Tb^ trainee works with-hi^ seminar leader on identifying 
.ne mairr'cor.cepts of the seminar and brf their place in the'develoo- 
fnenr.oT the settiinar. Witj^ the leader, the librarian,' and the super- 
visor, he does the grps,&-J)ibl iographical 'work of the seminar. * 

Second 'Hay: More of* the 'first day's work. . * ' 

Third day: Tfte trainee Works with his semiiiar leader on identifying 
a sample sub^^)pjc of the seminar. With the leader, the* librarian 
and .he supervisor, he practices doing fine-grained bibliographical 
search. . - - i ' 

•> 

Fourth day: 'The -trainee, the leader, the librarian, and the super- 
visor put the fine-grained work into the context of the gross and 
sun up the nature of the seminar. They seek particularly to ' 
stipulate in specific terms the goal of the seminar. 
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^ .\e plan^not to spe .J project money on such stipends unless it is 
necessary for developing participation in the project. 

^The ^orninar- supervisor 's job with regard to the I ibrary project is 
to blend the facilities of the library into the seminar fprog ram by 
suggesti ng. to leaders and students kinds of problems and ways of 
attacking them^J;hat wi. 1 1 jrj^ke^ the library teach i'ng instrument. 

The Librarian's main jobj.with regard to the project is' to bring his 
expertise to bear bn bi^fiographical problems in the training sessions 
and in the ^course of the seminars. \ 



7he reference librarian's main job with regard to the project is to bring'^ 
his expertise .to bear on bjbl iographical problems Throughout --the year, 
he will worK iparricular ly^ with the upperclassman peer teachers. 

'FifTeen seminars .per^ senieste.r will mean enough places for every freshman 
in a class .of 260\to ^c/e the experience of a bsminar sometin^e before 
he becomes a sophomore^ * ' ' 



AXTACKMENT A ' 

COST AND DESCRIPTION C^^A PROGRAM IN THE USE OF A CARD CATALOG 
A four-psc^s 217-page program in* 25 copies. 



Invention ana 



2^i.s;ion. 



150 hours/section x 4 ^60.0 hours @ $3 $1,800 



Production ^^"^ 



Xerox ahd stencils"^' , $ 85 ^ 

Binders 25 

.200 LC cards ^ 20 
Stenciling and binding 

75^hours @ $2 ' 150 ^ 

F\aper , / 40 



320 



rest i hg 

5 hours e,S2 = SIO x 20 subjects 



200 
$2,320. 
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The program is designed for students (late highi-schoo1_,and college) who 
to find their way from subject to subject in fije car/d ^cata log. It should 
the place of grodp i,nstruction or orientation sess/ons. 
It is based on the Library of Congress classification system and Library 
.of Congress subject headings. It assumes a single catalog (author, title, 
and subject interfi'led) but- it can- be adapted to a d/vided catalog.' It 
assurres the Wabash Col lege /Library filing practices/, but a certain degree 
of particularity it can -bel adapted toother practices. 
It contains the fol I^vtihg section^: / 

L Kbw to read /a unit card in order to/distinguish au-*-hor entries, 

title enfrijes, and subject entries/ 
2. How to select from one's topic sorrfe term to use as a possible. 

subject heading/ 
3'. How to get Trom a term not used ^s a subject heading to a term 

' that is' used as a subject heading, 
4. How to ge"^ from orte subject heatiing to another;" how to get out 
of a dead 

jir touches on the Ailing system and orj the use of subject headings in* 
an *in|ex I jke Reader 6i\ide . It uses Libfary of Congress cards as 'i I lus- 
' trations. 

^uses as examples actual topics thpt Wabash College students have had 
TO hanille in the last three Wars. It wih.l >be applicable, obviously, to 
Wabasn |Col lege and should be Applicable to at least the nine other col leges 
In The Great Lakes Cof leges Association /which now use or are preparing to 
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' APPENDIX B 

Summary of Library Project Questionnaire Return 

At the end of the project* s first year, John Lawrie, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, aided the library 
staff in the interpretation and evaluation of the^ , 
results of a questionnaire, distributed to students in 
May, 1^71. The following is a Qopy of his report along 
with a sample questionnaire. 
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SUMMARY OF LIBRARY PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE RETinOI 



IntrddpAtionj — As a part of the library project an opinion questionnaire 
was administered to' 250 participants in library seminar projects . This was a 
mail que^stionnaire and as of June .6, 1971, 96 questionnaires were returned 
represeni^ing -38% of the total possible population. It should be noted that it 
has been found in other studies that people who are likely to return mail 
questionnaires^on a voluntary basis can, besys tematicalXy different in terms of 
personality variables from other individuals who do not return such questionnaires. 
Once the questionnaires had been tabulated items were classified into five 
general categories: 

1. General worth. \ 

2. Techniques. " . , 
Frequency of library useage. 

4v, Main function. ^ ^ 

5/ Seminar. i 

Results - In the "general worth" category, faculty member participants, were 
significantly more favorable in their ratings of the "usefulness of the seminar 
experience" and were, either students or assistants (question //I)., This same 
pattern shows itself again when participants were asked whether they would 
participate in a similar seminar again; faculty members were more positive 
than were student assitants while students fell between these two groups 
(question //lO) . Affinal interesting result in the "general worth" category, 
was the students reporting that on the average they would have. some, interest 
in working as an employee in the library. On the average, they responded at 
a 3.95 level on a 5. scale. We, of course, do not know how this would compare 
with an unselected group of students on. the campus but presume this indicates ' 
a^f airly high level of interest. It is interesting to note that the significant . 
of differences that obtained* over; -the three sub-population groups all occurred 
between student assistants and faculty memb,ers and that in general the student 
responses tended to fall between the relatively low student assistant assessments 
and the relatively high faculty* assessments^ 

In the "techniques area" we observe the pattern that the student assistants 
report they gained^ more in t.chnical expertise (questions //2, 8 and 14) than did 
the students, but that the students gained more than faculty members. 

In the frequency of library use category (questions //3, 6 and 7) we find no 
significant differences over the three sub-population groups. ^ ^ 

There were several items (questions 7/^,9 and 12) which dealt with the 
"main function" of the library. These items attempt to tap attitudes relating 
to the function and purpose of the library in the college * community. ^ Although 
students and faculty members are not very positive in their belief that the 
library should be a repository of resources (question /M) they are more likely 
to feel that way than student assistants. Further,, faculty members are less 
likely to believe that they should receive instruction in the resources of the 
library thafpertain to their courses than are students (question //12). 

Turning now to" those Items' dealing with the "seminar experience'^ proper ' 
we find that student assistants were less likely to believe that students worked 
hard in their seminar than were either faculty tnembers or students themsfelves 
(question //15) . We wondered whether the seminar experience would lead to 
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continuing work in the particular area as a type of '/fall out". In this area 
(question //18) faculty members report that they are more likely to continue to 
work in the area of the seminar- than either students or student assistants. 

• / - . 

^. ' Conclusions and Recommendations - If we look at this whole set of data there 
are at' least two general themes that seem to run through the material. The first 
is that the ratings, on the whole, in the category oii'general w.orth^', which 
; assumedly are aimed at measuring opinions concerning the total experience, are . 
likely to be higher than the ratings for any of the other item categories. We 
could speculate then that the total experience carried more with it than was 
tapped by the sum of its parts. Apparently the feelings on the seminar, on 
techniques, on library useage, and on the main 'function of the library are not 
simply additive in their impact on a participant's assessment of the general 
worth of his experience. It 'should be remembered, however, that it is^a, well- 
known psychological finding, that individuals who have been through an experience • . 
and who have expended some effort in that experience are more likely to .perceive ' 
that experience as having been valuable than individuals who have not been through 
such an experience. In other words, what we may be getting here is at least 
partially a reduction of the psychological "dissonance" that would result if auc 
individual felt he had gone through a worthless experience; he therefore perforce 
tends to perceive the experience as having been valuable. Secondly, it appears 
clear that on the whole the student assistants were less positive in their 
assessment of what took place in the library project t|ian were either the students 
or the faculty members invo3-ved. A cursory review of some of the written comments 
to the questionnaire indicates that the student assistant role is at the moment 
a "unhappy" one. Although I did not observe the process my guess is that the 
student assistants really were not assistants. 

Recommendations are the following: 1. An intensive redefinition of the rol^ 
. of th;^ student assistant. 2. A more careful procedure for gathering data con- 
cerning reactions to the process which is built right into the seminar experience 
itself. 3* Use the results of this questionnaire together with other materials 
for a nore careful hopefully behaviorally based definition of the goals of the 
seminar as .distinguished from the goals of the library. 
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AVERAGE ITEM SCORES EY SUB -POPULATION 

WABASH COLLEGE LIBRARY PROJECT: 6/6/71 (N 



CATEGORY 
, General Worth 



Techniques 



Freq. Lib. Use 



Main Function 



ITEM 
1 

10 
11 
16 
17 
19 



.2 
8 

14 



3 
7 
6 



4 

9 

12 



STUDENTS 

4.32 
4.15 
4.28 
4.57 
3.95 
2.18 



3.21 
3.27 
3.52 



2.97 
3.59 
3.45 



2.97 
3.91 
3.78 



9 



STUDENT 
ASSIST. 

4.14 , 

3.57 

4.14 

4.85 

3.85 

1.83 



3.83 
o3.85 
3.83 



3.. 14 
3.28 
3.00 



1.71 
4.00 
3.33 



minar 



5 

13 

15 

18 

20 



3.00 
3-. 77 
3.77 
3.50 
4.47 



2.87 
3*16 
2.71 
2.50 
4'.85 



1 . 




THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS NOT TO BE SIGNED 



The sroup concerned with directing the Library Project is interested in your 
personal - -evaluation of the project. Some people have said that the program If 
^•gcod"; others feel it has not been Vorthwhile. We, are interested in your per- 
sonal and candid opinion. , i 

Thank you for your help and ve vill be publishing the results in the library If. 
you want to find out how the study "comes out." o ' ' 

Please cbecti ^ae of the fol3/3ving that describes yea. 

! ' ' * 

. s tudent vbo took a seminar vhich used a student ' 

* sistant trained in the Library; Project 



faculty member vho gave such a seminar 

student assistant vho assisted in such a £(ei&inar 



Next to each item circle one number that most nearly describes the extent to 
vhich the item reflects your feeling or opinion* These items are all phrased 
^^positively" but do not hesitate to show your negative feelings when you have 
them* i 1 



it means 



In making your ratings use the following scale: 



If you circle 



1 
2 

3 

k 
5 



strongly dl sagree with the statement 
moderately disagje e with the statement 
feel, neutral about the statement 
inpderate_ly j s^ree with the statement 
stronr^ly . agree with the statement 

Circle one number 



1. All things considered, I would rate iqy . 
experience in the' seminar as useful, . 

2. >tjr experience in the seminar gave me a better 
understanding of how to use the resources of 
the library. « t 

3. I, use the library more now than I did before 
I participated in the seminar. j 

h. I thXak the main function of a library at a 

place \like Wabash is to keep books, periodicals, 
etc. , centralized . . . basically, it should be 
« .a ctorphouse. 

'\ 

5. The seminal; changed the vay I prepare for some 
of ny othcr\co^oes. 



I k 5: 



3 

3 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



k 
k 



$1 
5: 
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Libraiy* Project assessment, May, 1971 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 



10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 
Ik, 

15. 
16. 

"l7. 
•18. 

•19. 
20. 



I found that "I needed to use the library's 
reference services and the seminar assistant. 

1 plan to use the library a lot more in the 
future. I ' ; , 

I learnea a lot, of valuable library techniques 
in the seminar, 

II 

Every student talcing a seminar would find it 
useful to have a session in the library with 
the^reference librarian, ^e seminar leiader, 
and fhe student assistant, working on problems 
of that seminar. j 



Knowing what, I know^now, I would partlcipcite 
in a similar seMnar again. 

I would recommend participation in a seminar. 

I 

It would now be useful to me to have instiniction 
in the resources of the library that pertain 
to my courses. * 1 

■ ■ • ■ i 

I liked having a student assistant in the 
seminar. | 

i , 

I can nqw distinguish the usefulness of the | 
card catalog from the usefulness of such an 
Index as Social Scieiices and Humani ties Index. 

Students worked hard in hqt^ seminar. ^ : 

I feel the seminar program should be continued 
at Wabash. . t , 

I 

I would find it^ interesting, to work as an 
employee in the libraiy. \ 

I continue to work in the area that the I 
seminar covered. . j 

' t 

I think that usi*ng the library is over*rated. 

1 feel I know more about the subject area of my 
seminar than I knew before. ^ ^ 



^ Circle one number 

1 2 3 »^ 5 

I 2 3 U 5 
1^ ■ 2 3 ' U 5 



1 2 3 U § 

12 3^5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 j U 5 

12 3 .1* .5 

1 -2" 3 5 ; 

I 

1 2 3 U 5 1 



1 ^, 
1 2 



3 k 
3 1* 



5 
5 



1 2 3 U 5 



Library Project Assessment, May, 1971 
Only students need answer item # 21: 

21. I vculd enjoy jbeing a student assistant. 



Circle one nuiriber 
1 2 3 k 5 



22. Please coment here on ariy aspect of the seminars that have used a stxadent 

assistant' trained in the Lihrtoy Project,, on any. aspect of the Library PMject 
« itself^ and on any aspect of this questionnaire; 



Please return the queetionnalre in the Btomped and. addrusced envelope vhich is 
enclosed. i i 
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APPENDIX C 



Library Assistants 



In December, 1974, Joseph O'Rourke, Chairman of the 
Speech Department, and James Flynn, Assistant Professor 
of Speech, prepared and cUstributed the following ques- 
tionnaire to students enrolled in Speech I in. the fall 
semester. 



Library Assistants 

During this past semester, three students were employed to assist you 
with Speech I course work. The students were ^sked to assist by being 
available in the library for the purpose of acq^inting the uninitiated 
with the many services available. In addition, the assistants, were 
available to jprovide feedback related, tfo the fundamentals of speech 
composij:ion,^ii.e. , selecting "a topic, phrasing a thesis statement, 
outlining, etb. ' The following questions are designed to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program. In essence, we would like to know 
whether or nol^ the program is worth continuing. 



1. 


During the course o.f the semester how 




with the student assistants: 




a. 


frequently 




t? 


b. 


occasionally 




? 


c. 


rarely ^ 




11 


d. 


once or twice 




9 


e. ■ 


never 




3 




(no response) 




2. 


How 


often did you make 


use of library 




of 


the assistants: 


42 


a. 


frequently 




9 


b. 


occasionally 




2 


c. 


rarely 




2 


d. 


once or twice 




0 


e. 


never 








(no response) 




3. 


The 


student assistants 


seemed to be 


i: 


a. 


very familiar with 


the library fac 



23 b. familiar with the library facilities 

5 c. familiar with only the bare rudiments of library services 

C d. generally lacking basic knowledge of basic library services 

1 e. no more knowledgeable than the average student 
13 f . I rjon* t know 

4 (no response) 

A. As a rule, the student assistants were 

26 a. very willing to offer assistance 

15 b. willing to offer assistance 

2 c. somewhat reluctant of offer assistance 
[O d. reluctant to offer assistance 

0 e. irratated by requests for assistance 

of. I don' t know 

5 (no response) 



5. Basically, I would say the availablity of student assistants 
r assigned specifically to work with Speech I students 

/{> a, encouraged me to use-the library to a greater extent than 
I would have had the assistants not been available. 

'3 b. made it possible to directly relate library services to 
specific course work. 

! c. greatly benefited those students not already familiar 
with basic library usage. 

14-d.- represents a waste of resources. 

0 e. no opinion. 

Q ^ (no response) 

6. Did the appointments schedule, used two or three times during 
the semester, encourage you to make use of the library 

f acili ties? 
Z3 a. yes • • 
20 b. no 

r c. I did not make an appointment. 
^ (no response) 

7. Did you find it helpful to have the student assistants available 
to operate the tape equipment during the practice sessions 
preceding the presentation of speeches in class? 

35 a. yes 

, Zh , no 

|fe c. I did not attend the practice sessions 

3 (no response) 

8. Generally, did you find that the student assistants knew 
enough about basic speech principles to be helpful in the 
preparation of your speeches? 

/t a. they were very knowledgeable. 

27 b. they were knowledgeable. 

1 c. they had a command only of the very basic principles. 
\ 0 d. they didn't seem to know any more than I did. 

•II e . no opinion. 

4 (no response)^ 

9. ^ In sum, I think the student assistance progra'm should be: 
5? a. continued. 

3 b. continued on a more limited basis. 

5 c. continued but with some changes. 
I 'd. eliminated. ' 

7 e. no opinion. ' 
3 (no response) 

t 

0. Please feel free .to express any views pertinent to the library 
. assistance program not covered by the preceding questions. 
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APPENDIX D 



Council on Library,. Resources' /' 



During April and May of 1975 members of the library 



students, student assistants, and faculty members 
respectively. With the aid of John Lawrie they were 
prepared by Donald E. Thompson and' Reference Librarian 
Mark Tucker, and were designed to help determine the 
impact of the project over the past five years. 



staff distributed the following questionnaires to 




\ 



\ 

V 




COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 



We need your help to evaluate a Lilly Library Project. 

Since 1970, Wabash has been receiving a grant from the Council on Library *x 
Resources • ^ ^^ ,5 

This questionnaire is designed to help us pinpoint strengths and weaknesses in 
our service in general, and our CLR project in particular. 

When a question refers to a "tutorial" it means the. whole range of courses, 
i.e., freshman seminars, etc., in which student library as sistants have parti- 
cipated . , J ^ ^ 

All responses to this questionnaire arc confidential so do not sign it. We can 
benefit from this study only if you are completely candid in your responses. 
And, we will be glad to review the results of the study with you upon request, 

' When you have completed your questionnaire, please return it to: Don Thompson 

. Lilly. Library 

One other, item, we will not be able to include your data in our analysis unless 
your questionnaire is returned by April 25, 1975 « 



Thank you for helping us in our effort to make the library more responsive 
the needs of the college. 




Next to each item circle the letter or letters that most nearly dcscribe(s) the 
, extent to which the statement reflects your opinion. 

In making your ratings use the follox,?ing scale: ^ * 



If you circle it means - 

SA strongly agree with the statement 

A moderately agree with the statement 

N ' feel neutral about the statement 

D ' moderately disagree with the statement 

SD strongly disagree with the statement 



l\ . . 2 • 

1. I feel that l/can find what I am looking SA A N D SD 

for in Lilly ^Library,. 



2. I sought hcl|p^froni the student assistant SA A N D SD 

in ray freshman tutorial (or other class). 

T. Student assistants were- familiar with SA A N ^ D SD 

library resources. 
\ ' 
4. I make use j^f library facilities for 

^purpos^es otho?' than course-related 

research. 



SA A N D SD 



5. Most students I know nee'd help in knowing SA A N D SD 
how to use the library. 

6. Student assistants are^ willing to help SA A N D SD 
when I approach them. ^ 

7. Knowing how to use the libra L-y increases SA A N D SD 
lay chances of making good grades. 

8. Lilly Library is equipped to meet my SA A N D SD 
reseiarch needs as a scudenfa't Wabash. 

^ 

9. I think the program of using student SA A N D SD 
assistants in freshman tutorials (and 

other classes) should be continued. 

10. I go^ tQ fhe library for audiovisual SA A N D SD 
materials «uch as slides, tapes, films, 

records / f ilmstrips, videotapes, etc. ^ 

11. Students «should be encouraged to ask the SA A 'N D SD 
library to buy materials (books, period- 
icals, non-print) that they think are 

needed. 

PLEASE USE THIS SPACE OR T4IE BACK PAGE FOR ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS OR CRITICISMS 
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THANK YOU "'OR YOUR HELP IN TlliS PROJECT; 



COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 



We need your help to evaluate a Lilly Library Project. 

'Since 1970, Wabash has been receiving ja grW from the Couicil on Library 
Resources. \ 

This questionnaire is designed to helpi us pinpoiat stren<:^t:hs and weaknesses in 
our service in general, and our CLR project iVi particular* 

When a question refers to a "tutor iarj it mean^ the whole range of courses, 
i.e., freshman seminars, etc., in which student library assist a nts have parti - 
c ipated . T 

All responses to this questionnaire are confidential so do not sign it . We can 
benefit from this, study only if you are completely candid J,n your responses. 
/\nd, we will be gthd to review the results of the ^ study with you upon request. 

When you have completed your quest ioAnaire , please' return it to: Don Thompson 

' Lilly Library 

One other item, we will not be able to include your data in our analysis unless 

your questionnaire is returned by April 25, 1975 . \ 

— ^- — — — . ^ 

Thank you for helping us in our effort to make the lilbrary Inore responsive to 
the needs of the college. 



Next to each item circle the letter or letters that most nearly describe(s) the 
extent to which the statement reflects your opinion. 

In making your ratings use the following scale: ^ 

If you circle " , it means . 

SA strongly agree with the ^statement 

A moderately agree with the statement 

N feel neutral about the si^atement 

D moderately disagree with jthe statement 

1 

SD ' strongly disagree with thb statement 



I 



1. The subject matter I teach lends itself SA A N D SD 
to using the library* 

2. The library should only buy materials SA A N D SD 
that relate to courses taught at Wabash. 

3. Most students would make better grades SA A N D SD 
if they were more knowledgeable about ' 

how to use the library, 

> 

4. The student assistant in ray tutorial (or SA A N D SD 
other class) va9 adequately trained in 

the use of libr-^ry resources. 

5. I would like to use more non-book mate- SA A N D SD 
rials (slides, tapes, films, records, 

filmstrips, videotc. es) in my classes* 

6. Generally speaking, having a student SA A N D SD 
assistant was worthwhile to me. 

7. Ihe current system of training student SA A N D SD 
assistants for tutorials should be con* 

tinued . 

8. I feel free to consult the library staff SA A N D SD 
about materials or services for my 

courses. 

9. The student assistant's knowledge of SA A N D ,SD 
library resources benefi*:ted students ' 
in my tutorial. 

10. Library resources at Wabash are strong SA A N D SD 
enough to support my class work, 

11. I think the library staff is capable of SA A N D * SD 



responding to my requests for assistance. 



12. I felt able to put the student assistant SA A ,N D SD 

J to good use. s 



PLEASE USE THIS SPACE OR T^E BACK PAGE FOR ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS OR CRITICISMS. 



i 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP IN THIS PROJECT. 



\ COUNCIL ON LIBR/iRY RESOURCES 

Wg need your help to evaluate a Lilly Library Project:. 

A Since 1970, Wabash has been receiving a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources . 

This questionnaire is designed to help us pinpoint s trengths and veaknesses in 
our service in general, and our CLR project in particular. 

When a question refers to a "tutorial" it means the whole range of courses, 
i.e., freshman serainars, etc., in vhich student library assistants have parti- 
cipated . 

,Al'i responses to this questionnaire arc confidential so do not sign ±t . We can 
benefit from this study only if you are completely candid in your responses. 
And, we will be glad to review the results of th^ study with you upon request* 

\Jhcn you have conpleted your questionnaire, please return-^it to: * Don Thompson 

\ ' Lilly Library 

One other item, we will not be able to include your data in our analysis unless 
your questionnaire is returned by April 25, 1975 * 

Thank you for helping ^us in our effort to make the library more responsive to 
the need? of the college. 

. ( •- ' 

Please check one of the following that describes your participation in the 
library project. 

A* Student assistart who assisted in a tutorial (or other class) 
and was trained, in the Library Project but did not work at the 
reference desk. 

If you checked A, .please respond to questions 1-16, 

B. •Student' assistant who v;ds trained in the Library Project and 

subsequently worked at the reference deck, but did x^ot assist 

in a tutorial (or other class). 

-t* If you checked B, please respond to questions 1-13, 17-19. 

C. Student assistant who assisted in a tutorial (or other clars), 
was trained in the Library Project, arid subsequently worked at 
the reference desk. 

If you checked C, please respond to questions 1-19, 
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Next to^ each item circle the letter or letters that most nearly de<5cribe(s) the 
extent to which the statement reflects your opinion* 

In making your ratings use the following scale: 

If 'you circle it means 

SA strongly agree with the stateinent 

A . aoderat(^Iy agree with the statement 

N feel neutral about the statement 

D tnr»derately disagree with the statement 

SD strongly disagree with the statement 



1. I would rate my training in the library ^SA A N D SD 
project as useful to my undergraduate 

course work* 

2. Library training seminars should be de- SA A N D ' SD 
veloped into an optional, full-credit 

course. 

3. As a result of my library training, I SA A N D SD 
have used the library for course-related 

research more frequent ly» 

4. Students should be encouraged to ask the SA A N D SD 
library to buy materials (books, period- 
icals, non-print) that they think are 

needed. 

c 

5. Learning more about how to do library SA A N D SD 
f research has helped me in graduate 

school. Clvcspond if the item is appli- 
cable.) , 



1 can now show another student how to use the following resources: 

6. Imlcxes such as Essay and General Liter - SA A N D SD 
, atAre Index and Social Sciences and 

Human ities Index 

7 . Ijcw York Times Index> and the New York SA A N D SD 
c 1'^^<^s on nicrof ilrn 

8. Inter library loan requests for books or SA A N D SD 
photoduplicatcd articles 



8.' 
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9. Biological Abstracts 

s 

10. Library of Congress List of Subject 
Headings 

) 1. NcGrav-Hill Encyclopedia of Science 
and Technology 

12. Government documents throu^ sources 
such as the CIS Inde x and ^lonthly 

. Catalog 

13. Bibliographies such as the National 
Union Catalog and the Library of 
Con^:rcss CttC-aiog-of Printed Cards 



SA A N D SD 

SA A N D *SD 

SA A N ^ D ^ SD 

SA A N D SD 

SA A N D' SD 



14. I felt adequately prepared to assist 
students who requested help in my 
tutorial. 

15. Students in iny tutorial were willing 
to ask tor assistance. 

16. Working with a l:aculG.y mcniber in 
course preparation (grading papers, 
assisting students in assignments, 
participating in class discussions, 
etc.) was a worthwhile experience. 



SA A N D SD 



SA A N D SD 



SA A N D SD 



17 .\ I felt adequately prepared to assist 
students who approached me at the 
reference desk. 

18. I am satisfied with the number of 
students who seek assistance when I 
work at the reference desk. 

19. Working at the reference desk (and in 
othler capacities as a library assist- 
ant) has been a worthwhile experience. 



SA A .N D SD 



SA A N D SD 



SA A N D SD 



PLEASE USE THE BACK PAGE FOR ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS OR CRITICISMS. 

PLEmSE comment- -KSPFCT ally I? THE QUESTIONNAIRE DID NOT ALLOW YOU ENOUGH FREEDOM 
TO EXPRESS YOUR POINTS OF VIEW. 



TMNK YOU FOR YOITI HELP IN THIS PROJECT. 



.0 



APPENDIX E 

Information Guide, Lilly Library, Wabash College 

This brochure is a complete update of the student library 
handbook prepared in 1972, It was designed and written by 
Reference Librarian Mark Tucker, Reference Assistant Michael 
Kiley, and Acquisitions Librarian Barbara Easterling with 
consultation from Cataloger Barbara. Worosz. Copies were 
distributed to all students registering for classes in the 
fall semester, 1975 ♦ 
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As you enter Lilly Library, feel free to oskony of the staff f ar.assistance no matter how obvious you think 
yaur question may be After all, yauarein a library new tayau, and every libraryis-different. You may 
nat be acquainted with Library of Congress classification, for instance, since mast of you have use<^ the 
Dewey system in your public on^J schooh libraries. Or you may nat know where periodicals and 
newspapers are kept. Ask. We* are here to help. 

SERVICES AND FACILITIES 

Reference 

The referenc^area of the library is made-up of a collection af books'designed ta give quick, ready 
informatian rather than books meant far continuous reading. Referenre assistance is always available. 
The reference desk is often stoffed by students who have been troined through a special project 
funded by o grant mode to Lilly Library. In odoition, there is o full-time reference librorion, ondallof 
the libra ry sta ff h ove hod reference experience ond ore willing to assist you when help of ony kind is 
needed. 

O*^ occasion you moy require motenols, either books or periodical articles, which ore not ovoilable in 
our library. These moy be secured through Interlibrory Loan, o system in which our library borrows from 
another librory. * * 

Reserve Books ; . 

Professors often ploce books on reserve when they wont to give students reading assignments. These 
books ore kept at the circulotion desk so thof they will be ovoiloble when you need them, ond in 
generol ♦hey o re meont to be used in the library. However, you can check them out overnight, 'one hour 
before dosing, but they must be returned within the first hour thot the libro^ is open in the morning.^. 

Study Carrels 

Carrels (study desks) ore locoted oround the outside walls of the bosement, main floor ond second 
floor You may reserve o carrel for o semester, thereby moking it convenient to checkout bool<sforuse 
in the librory Books and periodicols may be reserved for your correl on speciol circulation cords. Most 
correls are not reserved, ho>^ver, ond are ovoiloble when a quiet place is needed for study. 

Photocopying 

Periodical articles ond other reseorch ma*^rial moy be photocopied on our Xerox machine or microfilm 
»reoder-printer ot lOd per page. 

Periodicals 

Current mogozines ond journals are found in the reference orea of the first floor, ond oil ecrHer 
volume^ ore bound and located on the^north side of the basement. 

Phonograph Recordings 

The library contains a large collection of records which you may either check out or use in the librai-y. 
For m library use. turntables and headphones ore provided. Consult the assistant at the circulotion 
desk. 

Book and Periodical Requests 

We encourage students to recommend books and periodicals which the libiory might acquire. Your 
reasons for particular selections may be given to any staff member and will be carefully considered. 
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COLLECTIONS AND RESOURCES * \ 

The library contains special collection's including: . ^ 

archives and related material on Wabash College, 
.a separate gift collection from Pierre Goodrich, 
U.S. Government documents (primarily Congressional hearings and reports), 
and a chemistry library on the 2nd, floor of Goodrich Hall. 

Resources feature: 

microfilm backfiles of the Wall Street Journal, New York Ti.ties, and New York Times Index, 

encyclopedias such as Encyclopedia af Philosophy, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and Technology, 

abstracts su^h as Biological Abstracts, Historicaf Abstracts, and iWodern Long uage Association 
Abstracts, and ^ 

indexes including Reader's Guide, Social Sciences and Hum':inities Inde/, and Public Affairs 
lnformatic5n Service. 

Open Stacks POLICIES 

Books and periodicals are contained in wi^crwe^term ''open stacks" meaning that you are free to go 
directly to the book shelves and select v^atever you wish. (In some libraries one must request specific 
items and a library employee gets the materials, the library patron does not have direct access to the 
books and periodicals.) 

Circulation ^ 

You may check ,cut most of the library's holdings. However, there are some limitations such as reference 
books and periodicals which are to be used in the library. The check-out period for phonograph 
records is 2 weeks. 

Hours 

The library is open approximately 9P>ours a week. Specific hours are always posted just inside the 
front doors. Ge(}erally, you can expecMo be able to use the library 8:00 A.M. through 12 midnight 
durmg the week/v/ith more limited hours o\ter the weekend. " " . 



IF YOU NEED: CON FACT: 
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To request infoFtnation for term papersor study ■ student reference assistant, Mark Tucker, or any 

projects, other staff member. 

To borrow books or secure photocopies of reference assistant^ Mark Tucker, or Lorna 

material not in' Lilly Library, Wilshire. 

Assistance in using microfilm readers or tfie ^ ^ 

redder-printer,^ reference assistant or any staff member. 

To recommend books you think th> library should Barbara Easterling. 
^ buy, < . 

To recom.nsnd periodical subscriptions fof the Donald Thompsljn. 
library, , 

To borrow boaks or^pe/iodicals your professor circulation attendant, 
has placed on rese-'ve, * ' , 

To reserve a library study cqr^eJ for on entire Catherine Ferfig,- 
semester, 

\ 

Assistance m using indexes to Congressionol Ann Lebedeff. - 
^ * hearings, 



To looate periodi^.als or newspapers, *} ^ Rose McCormick. 
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. APPENDIX F , 

Indexes and Abstracts in the Lilly Library 

This bibliography was prepared by in-house assistants 
in the spring semester, 1972.^ It was edited by Student 
Assistant Mark Nicolini and is intended for self-directed 

in-library \use by' students engaged in research for term 

/ 

papers and other library-related projects. 
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Indexes ancJ Abstracts in the • ' * 
Lilly Library 

the/following SUMr^ARY of indexes and other specialized sources Is 
the resul/T of the combinGd efforts of Wabash Collegers Reference in- 
Mouse Assistants Program. Contributing were Andy -Barnes > Gretchen Wolf 
'Deter, Art Di-amond, John Feasel, Bruce Ong, Pete Patchell, Mike Reardon, 
Steve Shafer, Terry Smith, and Mark Nice! ini ^ the latter also serving 
' as editor of ^th is report^. 

ART INDEX • ' . 

i 

Ref . The Art I ndex has been described as a readers' guide to art. It 

Z 5937. A78 has been pub I ished* since 1929, although the'Lilly Library has only those 
Index Bar cumulations from 1967 onward. The scope of this index is surprisingly 
broad, as it contains not Only examples of art in all its iorms, but 
also includes reviews and essays on the relevant materiaL 

The distinctiveness of this index ifes in Its listing of the gra- 
phic, arts in various forms: not only are the wc^rks of art themselves 
){as Reproductions ) indexed, but a I so- arti cles on various exhibitions, 
the arts and their artists, and on periods and theories of art. These 

jare taken from museum bulletins as we I I as various professional journal''s 
Entries^are by subject (the artist, work^ or period, etc.) and author. 

' It includes both English and foreign language journals. 



Ref. 

Z 530kB5 
I ndex Bar 



periodical 



BIOGRAPHY INDEX 

' <■> 

The Biography I ndex is a cumulative index to biographical mater- 
, iai in books and magazines. A Wilson publication, its first volume 
' aopeoKed in 1949 and covered ffaterial from January, 1946. The pub.l Ica- 
j tion extends to the present and the Lilly Library «holds the entire set 
' of volumes. Entries are made by the names of the oVoqraphees, arranged 
[ in alphabetical order. The* ma in entry section' is followed by a list 
of the biographees prgani^ed by profession or occupation. Only twen- 
f^tieth-century Dublications are includ-ed, but biographees date back to 
Nearly civilization (ex:|Aaron, Aesop, etc.). 

|j . The index is comprehensive in scope and Is intended to review 
1 qei^eral and scholarly -eference needs. BiocfKaph ica I material Indexed 
i includes obituaries, collections of letters, diaries, memoirs, biblio- 
graphies, and other 1 ncidenta I biographical material. All biographees 
are American unless otherwise indicated. 



The outstanding feature 
professions and occupations 



of the index is probably 
This reference tool is a 



its I ndex to 
valuable gate- 



way for research in all fields — Iqr biography and personal context. 

BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 



Bioloqicdl Abstracts is 
the scope of which extends to 
indexes materia Is sUpm books. 
Entries are made bv subject, 
dates" from 1926. 



a special izcJ source of reseJ=»'"c'tji material 
all areas of ^■he biolp^^ical sciences. It 
per iod i col s , and other re I evant jsouccos. 
Wabash owns 1he entire ^cumulation, which 
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Indexes and Abstracts — p*2 ^ 

( Biological Abstracts , cont.) 

Its most distinctive feature is the Computer Rearrangement of 
Subject Specialties (CROSS), which has been included only in the most 
recent volumes. The computer has also made possible a key word (out 
of context) index. Any student doing research in the life sc,Iences 
woul.d frnd- this a valuable aid In his quest. \ 

^ ' BOQK REVI.EW OiGESl" 

R®^- The Book Rpview Digest has been pubJMshed by the Wi Lson Company 

Z 1219. C96 since 1905. Thel^LiUy Library|owns a compJete cumulation of this 

index, which contains reviews of current' f ict ion and non-fiction appear- 
ing in periodical^i and journals, To-gual-Iyfy for entry, a book of 
fiction must have received at least four reviews*^ non-fiction, at least 
TWO. The main entry is the author of the^book reviewec), and contains 
information directing the reader to 'the locaVion of each review. The 
index also contains excerpts from the reviews, and indicates whether a 
particular review v/as favorable or not. There now are subject and title 
1 indexes in every annual, and there are periodic cumulative subject and 

title indexes. ' ' 

Only since I960 has the indication of faVorability appeared In the 
index. Another distinguishi p-] aspect is i+s selectivity: the f act ■ 
that its scope Is more limited than the Book Review I ndex Is In effect 
a quasf-evaluation of the books not indexed ' / 

\ i . ' ■ ' 

BOOK REV I EW I NOEX 

The 9ook Review I ndex has been in existence only since 1965; 
2 1035. AIE7 Wcitosh possesses all the cumulations, whjch presently extend only to* 
Index Bar I960. Other volumes will be published. Each cumulation covers all 
reviews within a pertinent ye^ar-; no selectivity is exercised, and 
reviews are drawn from books, periodicals, newspapers, = etc. Entries are 
made by the author of the book reviewed. 

• ' ' • ^ 

' ' 'The outstanding features of this Index Include its total compre^ 
henslveness nnd the ab3ence of any evaluation of books or reviews In the 
index itself. Thi^o necessitates that the researcher come to his own 
conclusions in his evaluation of the review and/or the book. 

j EDUCATION INDEX 

Re^- The education Inde x, a Wilson publication, has been published , 

A 58I3.E23 since 1929. The Lilly Library contains the complete collection. It 
]ndQk Bar Xxid^xes. selected educational periodicals plus proceedings^ yearbooks, anc 
other relevant material by both author and subject entries. 

Its scope is broad, dealing with all material relevant .to ectuga- 
tion. Disiinquishi ng characteristics Include the familiar Wilson format 
of entry and ifs limitations to Cnqlish lano'-aqe mater ia I . Students In 
the social sciences and anyone interested In education would find this 
index of val ue. 



/ 
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Indexes and Abstracts — p,3 



ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 

Ref. . The Essay and Geng?raJ Literature Index has been published since 

A I3*E752 1900. Its scope is broad, analyzing essays in anthologies or collection! 
Index Bar possessing reference value, with particular emphasis on the humanities.' 

All of the various media are covered; entries are made ^by author's work, 
works about an author listed under ABOUT, criticism about an author's 
works listed under ABOUT INDIVIDUAL WORKS, as well as subject with 
list of appropriate titles. 

BesFdes Its uni,que sty^^le of entry, probably the, most signlf Icanf^ 
feature of this index is its variety of subject matter. This Index Is 
an extremely useful tool for research in the humanities, but is not to 
be overlooked for the sciences and social sciences. 

INQEX OF .ECONOMIC JOURNALS 

<r 

Ref, The Index of Economic Journals has been publ Ished ^since 1886; 

A 7I64.E2A57 Wabash has the erTFire collection (the hatest cumulation being for. the 
Index Bar year I968), Its, scope is directed to all articles dealing with econo- 
mics, whether they be from books, perio'dicals, pamphlets, or whatever. 
Its coverage is limited to English language -articles, and e,ntry is made 
by subject classification, with articles listed alphabetically by ^ 
author following the subject heading. 

The index is specific in its entries; this, along with its long 
time span of existence, are its characteristic features. Its useful* 
ness is not confined to any one area, although economics majors shoulld, 
of course, have the most Immediate need for this source. 

POOLE'S INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

Ref, Poole's Index to Periodical Literature runs from IB02-I906. It 

Al 5.P7 1882 indexes articles from periodicals by a subject form of entry. The Lilly 
Library contains the entire set of cumulations. 

Poolers most outstanding feature is the extent to which it Indexes 
topics of the late nineteenth and early twer\tleth centuries. This makes 
Poole' J an extremely valuable tool for researchers interested In a view- 
point representative of the. times. 

, PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 

periodical Psychological Abstracts covers the world's literature in psycholog 

and related fields. It was first pub I I shed in 1927 and the LI I ly 
Library contains a complete cumulation. The scope of the Psych. Abstraci 
is indeed broad, indexing periodicals, technical reports, and Journals. 
Entries are made by large subject headings,, with subheadings, followed 
by authors' names which serve as alphabetical organizers. '~ ; 

Psych Abstracts Is the definitive gateway for anyone interested , 
in doing research in this field. Its thoroughness and Inclusion of 
brief summaries are Its most outstanding qualities. 



Ref . 

Z 7163. P9 
Index Bar 



Ref. 

Al 3.R48 
Index Bar 



per iodica I 



Ref. ^ 
Al 3.R49 
i ndex fer 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SER'^CE • 

Public Affairs Information Service (P.S.LSi) has been In existence 
since J9I4. P.A.I.S. Indexes periodical literature, pamphlets, and 
other publications in the fields of economics' and public affairs. Entrle: 
are made by subject. 

This index is specialized in Its coverage and would be of greatest 
value to'students doing work in the. social sciences. It should be 
noted that some, government publications are indexed here. 



READERS' GUIDE TO /^ERIODICAL LITERATURE 
The Readers' Guide to Periodical 'Literature has been published 



since 1890 and the Lilly Library contains the entire collection. This 
index is known for Its generality qf scope; selection of periodicals for 
indexing is done by la subscri bers ' ' vote with the primary emphasis being 
given to the reference value of the periodical. With the passage of time 
extra periodicals have been added to its coverage^ 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

Research in Education (ERIC) has been In existence since 1966; how- 
ever, Wabash possesses only those issues from 1969 on. This index 
covers research dealing with all phases of education, for example: higher 
education, science and; mathematics education, the disadvantaged* 

It includes a comprehensive coverage of U.S. education research 
reported by nineteen clearing houses throughout the country. . Its 
peculiar features are its entries, made by author, subject. Institution, 
and accession number. Citations include abstracts of the original. 
This index would be of great value to those doing research In the field 
of education. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES INDEX 



The Social Sciences & Humanities 



Index was first published In 

I ndex ^ 



1906 and the Li I ly Library contains the entire collection. This 
was formerly known as the International Index and was originally a 
supplement to the Readers ' Guide . The scope, as its name suggests. Is 
broad, covering every thing from anthropology and archaeology to philo- 
sophy and sociology. Entries are made according to both subjects and 
authors. This index is a necessity for- any student planning extensive, 
research in either Division II or III. 
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Most of the 'In-House Reference Assistants have stated that 
there appears to be little familiarity with the above reference ^ " 
tools in their living units* Outside of the Readers V duide , Social 
Sciences & Humanities 'Index , and perhaps Psych and^ Bio Abstracts^ 
few Wabash students arje takinq advantage of what could' become a " 
veritable goldmine in facilitating the learning process. lliereln 
lies the 5>rux of Project Awarenesses responsibility, the In-house 
responsjbri ity. Hopefully in the future months, Wabash students 
will be'come enlightened to the sundry opportunities which the Library, 
offers for excitement, ; and that aM members of. the college community 
will become attuned to.the vitality of the learning experience. 



— M.N. 

Spring Semester 



1972 
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APPENDIX G 
U.S. Government Documents - Lilly Library 

Wabash is a depository gov U.S. Government Documents and 
nas a student body with a- large portion of pre-professional 
majors, therefore instruction in the use of documents is 
ail important phase of the project. The following .biblio- 
graphy and work sheet was designed by Documents Assistant * 
Ann Lebedeff and Mark Tucker for an experience-oriented 
introduction to the use of documents. 



U.S. GOVERNltlENT DOCUMENTS^ - LILLY LIBRARY 



General Information 



Lilly Library is a depository for official documents of tTie U.S. government*. ! 
A depository chooses, .collects, and organizes documents for the use of library j 
patrons.^ The Wabash depository selects only a small part of all the documents \ 
made available to ?c by the Superintendent of Documents. j 

i gLocation of Documents * j 

Government documents are located in several sections of the library and in | 
Goodrich Science Library. The largest part of the documents collection is loc •zed 
in the Government Documents section in the basement. Other documents are catal6gued, 
Siven.a Library^ of Congress classification number, and shelved in the general library 
collection. Th\3se documents may be found in the card catalog under: i) author; 1 - 
2) title; and 3) subject. Periodicals issued by government agencies are located in * 
the periodicals section, either current (upstairs) or bound (basement). Check j 
the card file for pcriodiaals on the Index Bar in Reference. ^ The> Vertical File I 
^Iso contains materials which are of current interest. The Documents Bar in- t 
eludes such materials as indexes and catalogs used for locating specific titles.} 
Documents of a highly specialized scientific nature are' sent to Goodrich Science 
Library and may be used there. | 

I • r ' 

Locating Documents in the Library 

The government documents shelf list provides a listing of documents in the base-^ 
meat except for Smiths^onian publications and the Congressional Serial set before 
12792-3*Also in the shelf list are periodicals, vertical file materials, and docu- 
ments ^ar indexes and catalogs. Only a few catalogued documents and Goodrich 
Science materials appear in the shelf list. Therefore, both the shelf list for 
documents and the general card catalog should be checked for documents in "the* 
library. < , 



The following subjects are covered in more detail on separate sheets* 



Terminology and Definitions , \ 

Numbering Systems for government documents 

Indexes and Catalogs t 
Using the Shelf List 

Locating Specific Information i 

. . Serial Set ; 

Hearings , 
Agency publications 



\ 



■GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 



Terminolo?>y and Definitions 
Termlnoloy/ t ' 

Superintendent of Documents Classification Number (SuDocs number) 

In the Lilly Library documents collection, the SuDocs number .is the 
equivalent of the Library of Congress call number on books in the general 
collection. For Agency and Congressional publications the number classes 
range from A 1,_ to Z. The order of the SuDocs numbers on the shelf is alpha- 
betical and numerical. Therefore, Ae--- would come before Ar--; A 1.13 would 
come before A 2/l: and Y A.^Ag 8/1: would come before Y 4. Ar 2/3:. 

Entry Fumber 1 * ' . ^ 



Tl.is number is used in the Monthly Catalof> to identify documents in the 
^v*w«log - both in the index- (back section) and to locate them* in the catalog 
(front section). The entry number appears on the right of the subject, title, 
or* author entry in the index . In' the catalo?> s-^ection the entry numbers preced 
the title of eStoh document/ or appear on the left hand side of each page. 



Entry numbers are continuous throughout the year. 



Definitions; 



A^encv Publications 



/ 



Agency publications ^include documents issued by departments such as Commerce, 
Interior, and Labb«; bureaus such as'Censuse; a;:>encie3 as the Environmental P^ro*- 
tection Agency; the Library of Congress; Presidential commissions and councils; . 
indopdennent ardencies like the Advisory' Commission oz. intergovernmental Relatiotts^ 



Congressional Publications 



Congressional publications include a wide variety of materials such as 
hearings, committee prints, reports, bills, r,^solutions; Congressional pro- 
ceedings such as the Confxressional Record s 6r the Senate or House Journals ; 
and collections of documents called the Congigessional Serial Set l 

The following are commonly used terms ^ 



'Hearings: 

Committee 
prints: 

Report: (House 
Bill: 

Resolution: 



transcripts .of testimony given before a committee. May include 
papers, reports' or ^ other materials in the testimony, 

general cerm for a publication issued by a committee in the 
fbrm of a repor.t or study, 
or Senate) made by a committee after it has considered a bill 
the form in which legislation is proposed - 
document usually dealing with the business, procedure, or 
organization of the chamber to which It ia, related^ 



\ 
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GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 



Definitions, cont d> 



. |3 



Congressional Serial Set : 



/ 



Tne serial set £oyers a large subject area and duplicates many/documents 
issued by other branches of government. In Lilly Library eacK volume 
is numbered consecutively and shelved in the documents section. The 
serial number is necessary in locating a volume. 

Location: Tne serial set is in the doctiments area marked "CongreBsional 
Serial Set". . j 

Organization; Volumes may contain one document or many doctiments, and 
they appear in the voljime numerically. 

Congresgional Record ; 

The Conp^ressional J^ecord is an account of daily proceedings in 
the House and Senate. However, besides the actual proceedings, speechesV 
articles, editorials, and magazine articles are "ineorted as part o£ the 
record. Both bound and daily copies have indexes^ The daily 
Congressional Record for the current month is kept with the periodicals, 
while the ol<5er copies are shelved in the basement in the documents i 
section where the* bound volumes are kept. 



Miscellaneous i 



American State Papers 1789*1838 



Collection of selected documents from early government sources. 
Or^anizp^tion : Divided into ten groups with several volumes in each 
group. Look at Checklist , pp. 3-4 for categories. 
Index: Has subject-name index in back of each volume. 
Location; Shelved at beginning of "Congressional^, Serial Set" section. 



(Or gage volumes) 
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GOVERNbENT DOCl^NTS 



Numberinj^ Systeftis 



Hearings nnd Committee Prints ; ' 

The S,uDocs ntimber for a hearing* or committee print is 'made up in two 

ways. The first is as follows: | ' 

The number Y 4> L 11/2: H 54/40/974/pt> 1 may be broken down as follows: 



Y 4. 

L 11^2: 

t ' 
i 

H 34! 



740/ 

/m\ 
/pt.i 1 



indicatfes a congressional hearing or committee print 
designation for the^name of the committee; i^i this n 
case tfieVcommittee is the Senate Committee on Labor 
and PublTc Welfare " | 

title designation; the subject of^tHTs hearing is; 
' 'Health'' - "H"; the title is ^'Health Manpower" -"^ 
H 34 - , . < ' 

indicates numerical order of hearing or print 
indicates year in which hearings were held or 
bill considered 

indicates number of parts of hearing 



Many SuDocs numbers are shorter ho that you may see a niimber such as this: 
^ Y 4; Ag 8/1: C \ 



The second nun\bering system for he^^arings or .prints is as follows: 

Y 4. C 73/2; 93-49 ^ ^ ! i ' ■ 

^ Y.4.; hearing or committee print 



C 73/2; 
93-49 



Reports, Bills> Resolutions ; 



committee: in this case," Senate Committee on Commerce 
meaning a hearing held during the 93rd Congi^ess, 
number 49 in a series 



The following system*- is used. 

S. rep. 1192 means, 93 Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report 



93-2 
93-2 
93-2 

93-2.1 
93-2 



no. 1192 



S. 350 
H.R. 289 



means, 93d Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Bill 
no* 350 

means, ^3d Congress, 2nd §essiori. House Bill 
no. 289 

S. res. 976 means, 93d Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Resolu- 
tion no. 976 I 

H. res. 8^4 means, 93d ^Congress, 2nd Session, House Resolution 
no. 844 r i . 

i ' : I / 



A^.Gticv Publications: 



Tnere are various methods of numbering publications issued by departments | 
or agencies. However, all of them have a prefix which indicates the issuirtg agency. 
Following the alphabetical prefix is a numerical system which indicates the 
typo of publication within the department or agency or its subdivisionst 



ERLC 
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* Tahiti 

Oopartmont and Agency Symbols Currently in Ust 

Agriculture DepartnDent 
, Action 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency" 
^ . Commerce Department 

Federal Com'munications ComnDi»ioo, 
Civil Rights Commission 
Civil^Service Commission 

Panama Canal Company and Canal Zont Goytmmtnt 

•Defense Departnricnt 

District of Colunfibia ^ 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Fine Arts Commission , 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal fHome'^Loao Bank Board 

Federal Mediation dnd Conciliation Servict 
, Federal Maritime Commission 

Federal Power Commission * 

Federal Reserve System B§ard of Governors 
, Federal Trade Commission 

Foreign Trade Zones Board 

General Accounting Office 

Government Printing Office 
^ General Services Admihistration 

Health, Education, and Welfare Department 

Housing and Urban Development Department 
(Formerly Housing and Home Financt Agincy) 

Interior Department 

United States Iriformatfon Agenpy 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Justice Department * ' ' * , 

Judiciary (Courtsof the United States) 

Labor Department ( 
|.ibraryof Congre*^ j 

National Labor Relations Board 
National Academy of Sciences 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
National Capital Planning Commission 
" National Credit Union Administration 

National Foundation on the Arts and Iht Humsnitits 

National Mediation Board 

National Science Foundation 

United States Postal Service • 

President of United States 

Executive Office of the President 

National Railroad Adjustment Board 

Renegotiation Board | 

Railroad Retirement Board - . 

State Department ) ^ 

Small Bu$in«»^Admlnistr«tion * 



s 



: . .sE 

SI 

' T 

%<;jj ^ n. TD 

• . ' . VA 



kandV 



TabUMcon't.) 



S^curiiies and Exchange Commistior 
.Srrfithsonian Institution 
Treasury Pepartment 
Tariff Cdnvniision 
Transportation Oepartmtnt 
Veterans Administration * 
Contfnist •» ^ % 



• i ; 



■ I 



. 9 




I 



. i. -H 



-1 



. 0:1 



.2 



J 
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^Y.4.Ae8: 

Y^4.Ag8/l: 

Y 4.Ag8/^: 

Y 4,Ap6/r: 
Y4.Ap6/2: 

Y 4.Ar5/2: 

Y 4,AV5/3: 
Y4.At7/2: 

. Y4.B22/1: 
' Y 4.822/3: 

Y 4.C73/2:' 
Y4.D36: 
Y4.D63/1: 
Y4.D63/2: 

Y 4.Ec7: 
Y4.Ed8/1: 

^ Y 4. F49: 

. Y4.F76/1; 
Y4.F76:2: 
Y4.G74/6: 
Y4.G74/7: 
Y4.H81/3:' 

' Y4.ln8/4: 
•Y4.ln8/11: 
Y4.ln8/)3: 
Y4.ln8/14; 

• Y4.ln8/15r 
V4.J89/1: 

Y 4 J89/2: 
Y4.Ln/2: 
Y4.L61/2: 

Y 4.M53: 

Y 4.N22/4: 
Y4.P84/10J 
Y4.P84/11: 
Y4.P93/1: 
Y4.P96/10: 

' Y4.P96/11;^ 
Y4.R24/4: 
Y4,R8G/1: 
y 4.R86/2:' 

Y 4.Sci2: 

Y 4.Sml: 

Y 4.Sml/2: 
y4.V€4/3: • 

Y 4.W36: 



..ft 



At)oncy SymboU of Current Congrofslonal Commlttttt**^' 

(Temporary select and special committees not included) 

Aeronautical ai.d Space Sciences (Senatt) 
. Special Committee on Aging (Senatt) 
Agriculture (House) 
' Agriculture and Forestry fSena(o) 
Appropriations (House) 
Appropriations (Senate) 
Armed Services (House) 
^ Armed Services (Senate) . 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy " " " --^ 
Banking and Currency (House) 
: Banking and Currency. (Senate) 
Commerce (Senate) 

Joint Committee on Defense Production < 
Dihrict of Columbia (House) 
District of Columbia (Senate) 
Joint Economic Committee v • . i • ;. •/ 

Education and Labor (HouseJ^^ ..^ . T 

Finance (Senate) ^ ' • ; 

Foreign Affairs (House) : 
Foreign Relations (Senate) 
Government Operations (Senate) 
Government O^wrations (House) 
House Administration (House) -> ^ " 
Interstate anri Fo.ciyn Commerce (House) 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
Interior anri Insular Affairs (Senate) 
I nteriorand^lnsular Affairs (House) 
Internal Security Conf)mittee'(Hou$e) 
Judiciary (House) 

Judici'jry (Senate) \ <^ — 

Labor and Public Welfare (Senate) - . . 
Joint Committee on the Library 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries (House) 
. .>oint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Xdminl$tfitlo« 

PostPffice and Civil Seryice (House) 
. Post Office and Civir Service (Senate) 
Joint Committee on Printing 
Putlic Works (Senate) 
Public Works (House) 

'Joint Comtnittee on Reduction of Federal Exp«nditurts 

Rules (House) 

Rules and Administration (Senate) 
Science a^d Astronautics (House) 
Small Business Select Committee (Houi^ 
Small Business Select Committee (Senate) 
Veterans' Af.fairs (House) 
Ways and Means (House) - 



i 
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• <»\^RNMENT DOCUMENTS 

• Numbering Systems contd . 
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Examples: 
C la: 
C 3.3: 
■ C 13*2: 



number for Department of Conunerce Ai\nual Report 
Census Bureau bulletins 

National Bureau of Standards - General publications 



Following the agency- and general numerical designation is the title designation: 

Examples: EP 1.2: C 42/2 J 

EP Environment^ Protection Agency ^ ' *- 

1.2 : General publications 

' C 42 title designation for a groiip of publications the 

subject of which is "Chemistry'* 
C 42/2 • /2 - the 2nd in a group of publications about 

"Chemistiy** j j 



An example of a- series designation appears tbelovr.^ 
E2 1.23: 660/3-75\003 ! 

• EP 1.23: . EPA Ecological Research Series 

• 660/3 ; ^number of general series above 
•75-003 3rd of a series issued in 1975 



I 



Other methods are illustrated. j 

\2'.3: 1*759 Bureau of Labor Statistics (L 2.3) bulletin no. 1759- 

HE 1,1; 974 * HEW Annuel Report for 1974 ' ' 
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'GOVERN>tENr- DOCUMENTS 
Indexes, Cnt.Tlo'»s . . , 



10. 



Cont^ressional Quarterly Almanac 1945- Ref, JK 1 .066 * 

jk 1. C66 

The Almanac, an annual, contains general' information about each session, 
coomittee and floor action on bills and resolutions, membership lists of 
lobbyists and committees, voting statistics, and other subjects related 
to Congress. Subject areas of a specific nature include Education and 
Health, 'Energy and Environment, and Agriculture. A subject and name 
index is iifcluded. 



.Conc;ressional Staff Directtiry 



. Ref. JK 1012 .C65 



1 



, • Unofficial (therefore* more useful) this book provides much the same data 
as the Con<>ressio nal Uirectorv , but'offers- «nmp^^^^ more* It describes 
the makeui> of committees with bibgr^phica^'^data on elected representatives 
as well as un-elected sta^ff. It explains the purposes of each committee 
, and lists representatives of each tovm of 1,^500 or more. 

Guide to the "bon^ress of the -United States -Ref. JK 1021 .C56 

The Guide provides a general narrative explanation of Congress and its 
responsibilities with some historical perspective. It includes a name 
appendix and a^ subject index. ^ ^ , ^ 



^Statistical Abstract of the United States 



Ref. HA 202 •ASSS 

^ , " b . ^ HA . 202 .A386 

Ibe -Abstract provides statistical infgrjnatioh on categories such as 
population, law enforcement, and raanuifacturers as well as- references to 
other publications and data sources/ This is 'the standard one-volume 
source for statistical data on the United States. ' ^■ 

U.S. Gover nment Manual ^ • Ref. JK^A2I .A3 

; ^ , . JK A21 .A3 

This is an official publication of the General 'Services Administration. 
It is Especially useful £n understanding* the purposes and makeup of 
federal dep-artm'ents, commissions, and independent agencies* It includes 
names, addresses, and organizational charts as' well as a perspective on 
the are'aof authority of each agency, t i 



'Historical Sources 



Checklist of, U,S. Public Documents. 1789-1909 

Docur^.cnt Catalog \ 1893-1940 
Tables rnd Jndex> . . 1817-1893 

(Tables of and annotated index to...^ i 



Refv Z 1223 .A113 Docs Bar 
Ref. Z 1223 .A13 " • 
Ref. Z 1223 •A1962 '» 
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GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 



Usinfl; the Shelf List 



The Wabash College government documents shelf list is divided into three sections:. 
Hearings, Agency Put>lications, and Serial Set (Congressional Serial Set)# 

Hearing shelf list ; I 

The sheXf list for: hearings includes committee prints, reports, some billt^ « 
Senate and Touse reports and documents, and resolutions. Material is j' 
filed alphabetically by .committee name and number. Within the committee, i ' 
hearings and prints are filed alphabetically by title designation,, or by ! 
nmiber in the case of hearings in a series. Some reports are included with . 
the hearings and prints if they, have a SuDocs number beginning with •'Y4". ^ 
Resolutions, bills, House and Senate reports and documents may be found in! ^ 
the last drawer of the hearings shelf list. ' ^ ! * 

' .. ■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' r 

Agency Publications shelf list ^ ; ' - . ! 

With the exception, of the decennial censuses, agency publications are^^filed 
in the shelf list alphabetically by issuing agency. Generally shelf list 
cards are filed alphabetically and 'numerically within the issuing agency. 
The SuDocs "^number is the basis for filing all agency publications* Censuses 
are filed and shelved immediately before othet agency publications. 



Congressional Seri al Set shelf list ' ^' . 

The serial set at Wabash begins with the number 297, Senate Documents, 24th 
Congress, ^nd Session, 1837. This listing continues through number 12769 
and may be> found in the ^ Serial Set.Listin?^ (blue notebook on Docs Bar). 
The Congressional Serial- Set shelf list is^ continued in the doctunents «helf 
list in the drawer labeled "Serial Set". These cards represent recent 
acquifittions in the set. 
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Locating Specific InformattoA 



Catalo<tued in General Collection 

1. SUBJECT ^ Wabash Card Catalog. 



^ Look under subject, title, or 
'*U»S#-(i8Sulng agency)". 
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Shelved -in Documents Collection 
2. SUBJECT i 



•Current Sources 



CIS. Index 
CIS Annual 



Committee hearings, 
prints, reports; 
House and Senate 
documents » reports* 



SuDocs number, 
name of committee 



Wabash Shelf List 
^uivder '*Hearlng8"#^ 
Entrieff^ listed alpha 
betlcally (by commit 
tee) & numerlc«lly« 



SUBJECT 

Monthly Catalog . 
' Index ' 



Congressional 
& 

Agency Publications 



Monthly Catalop >^ 
entry' number- 



Monthly 'Catalog for 
full entry and - ^ 
SuDocs^ number ' 



i 



Wabash Shelf List 
(Govermient Documents 



•Under ''^^gency Publications"* 
. Entries listed alphabetically 
by agency '(except decennial 
census)* 



"Hearings" 
Listed alph 
botjxally ( 
committee) 
numerically 



Shelved in Documents Collection - Historical sources 

I \ 

4. SUBJECT ! ' I ' t 



i 



Tables and Index * ; 
Documents Catalog 



^Congressional 
Serial Set' 



Serial numbe^ and 
x.docuraent num^fer ^ 



vCheck 3erlal/Set • 
"^Listing (Blue book* 
and print-out pn 
Docs Bar) to see if 
Lilly has the. serla 



GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 



f Questions 



1. What is the iresponsibility of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Aifalrt? 



2. Using the CiV AwI 197^ 1( pt. 2 Index) lUte the citation for at least one 
. hearing on strip mining. ' l i . * •ow uuc 



tioned in the index? 



Under what subject. Was the hearing mqr 



Was there a "see" or "see also" refer^ei Wth :itlve search term? 



\ 



3. With the number listed' with the citation (or; reference) lokate the full 'title ind 
abstract of the. document in the CIS- Annual 1974 (pt. i Abstracts). 

_ When was the hearing conducted? 
^ ^ Be f or e'^^hat committee? Subcommittee?! 



.Does thfe library. have a copy of the c 
Documents Shelf JLlst under the- SuDocs ^numbif 



transcript? To be sure check the Wabash 



l!!^?n ^^S '-Legislative Histories" for 1973 or earlier locate .the entry for one.publip 
law in the area of land use, conservation, .ecolok or the environment. ^ " 

Which house committees (subcommittees) conducted hearings on the proposed bill? 

' . ■ I ■ , 



What senate committees conducted hearings? 



GOVERNMENT. DOCUMENTS - Questions 
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5» Be sure that the "Legislative History you examine has citations to the Congressional 
, Record and the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Doc\xment8 # - \ 



t . 



In the bill you look up» what was the vote in the House? 



What was the vote in the Senate? 



Can you find out who supported or opposed 
what wer^ the votes- of Indi-ana senators? 



^Did the President veto the bill? 3;f so, v^y? 



this bill In the Senate? If go, 



It there was a congressional override <>£ the veto, what was the vote? 



6. Examine Statutes at lar^e . KF §0 .US and locate a copy of the public law you '< 

lookecf UD in the '^Legislative Histories"* Examine the page matgins of ,the law itself. 



What previous laws are mentioned? 



i 



Are there any 'references to the U#S> Code ? If so, what are they? 
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APPENDIX I 

Wabash College Library Project ' , . " 

an initial paper published by Ms. Millis and Mr. 



Thompson 



in the Library Occurrent . a publication of 



the Indiaia State Library 
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commitment to the libyaiy-opllese philosophjr^^ Her role at Wabash is to 
help structure the library prooect, to organize the reference functions, 
and to make every refepnce encounter an educational*' experience for the 
student seeking help.' Dr. Richard Strawn, Irofessor of Romance. Languages, 
who ha^ long been interested in the correlation of library use and aca- 
demic achievement', was placed in charge of the freshmaii aendnaTS and the 
lihrajy project. After much groxirid work "by Ilr. •3hoinps<^n and Dr. St«*m» 
and shortly after Ilrs. lELllis' arrival, the threjj worked together to 
plan the program for the first semester* 

Integral to the libr^«y project is the thesis that a student will 
".'Often listen to another student or seek him out for help before goin^ to 
an adult. Therefore, the professor for eacl> seminar was asked'to select 
ail articulate upperclass student as an assistant ~ hi^ ri^t-hand man,* 
and a model and couxiselof for students. Suoh studeiit assistants, are often --^ 
majors 'in the instructor"' a "Separtnienti hut this is not. a: requ;irement. 
trails'? are not l^ly regarded in theoWahash project? "possihiUtiea" 



are 



ifie main tasks of each seminar^ assistant are to attend the meet- 
ings of 'the seninar,. to help the freshman iindeystand the Kind of hack- 
up the librarj'' can provide in reiatipn to his course needs, to be a- 
vailable for questions, and to "be laiowledgeable about the library in 
general. 

* \o help the seminar assistant understand his 'responsibilities as 
well aslto help hin to develop a library-cent^rjed relationship with his 
ihstructor, a three-day workshop was held for the assistants and the 
; profeqsdrs before college opened in September. Dr. strawn, Itr. Thompson, 
and Itre^i llillis conA^cted the ^'orkshop, for which the objectives^ W0re^ 
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whe library "\/ork." 

. ^here is overlapping in th^se events, but .rour;hly, this is the 

I 

chronoio^- of the library education project now in its first of five 

•< ♦ • 

years at V/abash College • • - • * 

In the* fall of I969, Pred^ C. Cole and' Poster Mohrhardt, of the 
Council on Jaibrary Eesburc^s,' spent a day at V/abash talking with Presi- 
dent Thaddeus ' Seyn;our and Librarian Donald Tho:npson about the library. 

T'ovard the end of the meeting, Cole and Ilohrhardt asked if there were 

J' 

arjy special library problems for, which solutions werp sought* Thompson 

indicated that "the most pressing n^ed was hov/ to find a realistic method 

\ ' •it 
of drawing on |he potential of the ..library in the educatiohal prograp of 

the College • - * . * . ■ • 

After discussion, the Cc^uiicil officers asked if the College would 

be interested in being considered for a gr,ant to initiate a progran for 

^coordinating the u^e of the library with the edvicational program, this - 

was follov/ed within a week by a fornial invitation to apply to the Counr- 

oil for a rriatching grdJnt of up to *J50jOOO -or a 

"practical yet creative proposal v/hich builds upon the present 
library rcacarcoi: to achieve a. more productive and rolevantr-to- 
Icarning ficoe for the Library in thc5 academic life of ^ the in- 
stitution* ?he proposal would be based upon a critical examina- 
tion of the library^ s organisation and operatio.n, both to as- 
certain t'*o oictent to v:hich the resources and serviced needed 
for iuo. ,jct are now available, and to identify the areas 
• X^^ifhioh^nooJ strcngthejiing if the library is to nake the oyerall 
cx^tribution that can be reasonably expected of it-. 

A pro^oal haci been niade at V/abash during the school year of*1968- 

69 J for the coli^sgo to adot>t a orogram of fre:sliir;an sorair*ars tQ^.giire -the 

entering student the^sotion of having at least one^^ elective ih a suU^ 

ject of his choice a^id in>a class of sraall size. The proposal was ap-.^ 

proved and seminars started in^ptember, 1970* necessarily relating 
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to any departniental curriculum, seminar subjects ar6 of the instructor's 
own choosing* A freshman may*> take oine three-credit seminar each semes- 
ter; In the fall semester of 1970-71, the following seminars were of- 
fered: 

The. Art and Afchaeolpgy of Bronze Age Greece (Classics professor) 
Censorship (Librarian and Referenjce Librarian) 
Curriculum Building (Romance Languages professor) 
Environmental Chemistiy (three Chemistry professors) 
Fascism as a Social Phenomenon (Economics professor) 
Icarus: Exploration in Man's Mixed Ifature {English professor) 
The Literature of World V/ar, I (Engtish professor)' ' . ' 

The origin of- Life and Continental Drift (three /Biology professors) 
' . The Rise of the Adolescents ~ 1900-19^5 (B:istory professor) 

While the plan for these s.eininars was germinating, the Faculty Li- 
brary Committee , under the chairmanship of Dr. Richard Strawn, ah~eil- 
thusiastic library supporter, had hel^ several meetdaigs in IToyfember and 
December of 1969> to discuss methods which might make the libi^aiy into- 
gral to the ins'tructional program. The most ijnteresting plan, one which 
the comaiittee eventually approved, was based on a, tie-in with the pro- 
posed freshman seminars^ The project proposal was sent to the Council on 

»» • 

Library Resources in February, 1970, and was approved in May* The seminars 

thus became the ground for a different kind of library orientation, 

closely related to faculty appraisal of.ax^elt need# . 

^fter a search for a person to help implem9nt the project, l^Irs# 

CharlottQ Ilillis joined the\staff of tbe'ld^lly Library in August, I97O, 

\* < • 

as its first reference librarian. A Simmons graduate, Mrs# Millia has an 

extensive background ixh college public relations and publications,, and a. 
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commitment to the liBjrary-c.ollese philosophj^^ Her role at Wabash is to 

i . . - ' 

help structure the liiraiy projact, to organize the x\'»ference functions, 

and to make every refepnce encounter an educational" experience for the 
student seeking help.' Dr* Richard Strawn, Irofessor of Romance. Languages, 
' who ha^ long been interested in the correlation of library use and aca- 
demic achievement, was placed in charge of the freshman -seninaTS and the 
library project. After much grovuid work by Ilr. •Thomps<^n and Dr. Stwnm, 
and shortly after llrs. llillis' arrival, the threp worked together to 
^ plan the prosram for the first semester. 

Integral to the libr^ project is the thesis that a student wHl \\ 
'/often listen to another student or seek him out for help before going to 
■ an adult. Therefore, the professor for each seminar was dsked'to select 
ah articulate upperclass student^ an assistant hi^ rig^t-haiid man/ , 
and a model and counselor for students. Suoh stiideht assistants, are ofter»-,-. 
■majors "in the instructor's' department, tut this is not. a requirement. 
^^^"M^Kalls" are not l^ly regarded in the .Wabash project; ^"possihilities" 
are*. • ' ^ 

The main tasks of each seminar^assistant are to attend the meet- 
ings of ^he seninar,. to help the freshman ^unde??stand the Kind of^^hack- 
up the library can provide in relation to his course needs, to be a- 
^ * vailable fcr questions, and to 'be knowledgeable about the library in 
general. 

\o help the semi.nar assistant understand his responsibilities as 
well aslto help hin to develop a library-centered relationship with his 
Ihstrucior, a three-day workshop was held /or the assistants and the 
: profeqsdrs before college opened in September. Dr. strawn, Ilr. Thompson, 
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and ltr£^'. llillis cWucted the '..'orkshop, for which the objectives' were ^ 

113 ■ ■ 
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(r) conmrunicating the place o^, the library in the intellectual develop- 
ment'' of eveiy college- student, (2) giving assistants experience in meet- 
ing research 'deiiiands which would be relevant to their seminars, and (j) ' 
providing an opportunity f or^.the seminar instructor and his assistant to 
discuss the conteriV and the goals of their seminar and to increase their 
awareness of the possibilities of the library for meeting course objec- 
bives. * 

A single concept or "little problem" was selected by the faculty 
memj)ers from the fabric of each seminar-, t'o serve in the'workshop as a 
relevant library laboratory experiment (e.g.: "the reasons for the cen- ^ 
sorship'of -Cleland's Fanny Hill " in the seminar on "Censorship" )• ^'ol- - ^'^^^ 
lowing a^pming«'a exploration of one each of about ten differen-^ fami- ' 
lies of resource materials "generic resources" such as catalog;, bibli- 

33 

" « ^ > . 

ography, index, handbook,.. atlas, dictionary, abstract, book, review, 
source students were, freed to locate independently the generic? re- 
sources or "library gates^' that would best supply the' specialized- needs 
of their ^em^iaTS. Examples of their discoveries : for "Art alid Archaeolo- 
gy,'* L^Annee gi:idJlol<3^;i^ e f or ^'Fascism as a Social Phenomenon," de Grazia^s \ 
Universal Reference System ? and for "Censorship," Library Litejkture# 

Emphasis in the Wabash library instruction is on "gates'^ because 
the whole span of research opens through them; onca a student knows that 
there are published bibliographies, special indexes, illuMnating hand-? 
books, and once he knows how to locate them, he has found a fruitful ^ 
"dig," like an archaeologist* The V/abash program ^'does not seek to teach v 
this book or that title, but to acquaint students With the families of^ \ 
resources from which specialized help will corae# ^ 
Giving students, iri the workshop the freedom to explore (and make 
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mistakes.) was a leap of faith for the three project leaders - an affir- 
matioR of their belief in the ability- of upperclMsmen to enlarge search 
techniques from a pattern 'found helpful in understanding a, single con- 
cept to a pattern for grasping the nessage of a whol« course. 
" ■ Dr. Strawn had written a programmed text tin the use" of the card ca- 
talog aiid each student was given time to work througli it to learn how to 
"play" the catalog effectively,, to track down, clues to resource material, 
.and^hen to transfer his progranmed experience to his own seminar re-. • 

search problem* « • , " 

f "Transfer" for two' or. three^ students proved diffioait; the seconds 
workshop in late January wi^ he briefer than the first but "will try . . 

I 

moffe succinctly^ to give examples', by model. ■ 

After briefly describing the f oims and intended uses of. the ^neriq 
resources and ^illus^ating "them with samples (Bibliog raphic Index , Wmea 
. .Atlas , . -Statesman"' g^-jfearbook ), f5r. Thompson and Ifes., Mllis remained a^ 
vailable,-as mediay thfou^out the- wdrkshpp to 'be facilitators in the - 
use of^the resources of the library antl interpreters of its possibilities. 
' Their consistent approach was hot to give answers but to ask questions. 
- to encouragT th:rust, articulatenesss, f-ree inquiry and. development of 
, independence-— by 'suggesting possibili-ties. • 

• "Have you found a periodical index that is reletant /bo this field 

yet?" • ' \ ^ - 

"VJhere.do you think you slight look for an overview of the subject?" 
'J Vocabulary is- often a problem in research. Have, you thought of-\ 
• checking the Library of Congress sub ject-heading list?" 

Circumstances alter case^, and soiadtimes the librarians do become 
directive at least enough >o introduce a student "to the . Essay and 
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General Literature Index , or a speciali-zed biblio^]?hy, going along 
vdth the student to show how he might have found it himself and how it 

could be use^l* . " ' ' * , / , 

Tfte biggest wall to knock down in such a program ia the one^of -^e 

•professor^s or the librarian's "Authority." It is difficult for the > 

specialist to stop being prfescrip^ivi xant:i,l he, too, begins to experience 

along with the student the thrill' of the student's success in helping. 

hipself ; and to realize .what a step toward intellectual freedom and porf- 

er that student has tak^n. .-■ * , ^ 

V ' • -This; ,experien'ce was f§lt most keerily by the librarian and, the refer- 
\ enpe librarian in teacMng the seminar on '"lisnsorship. Nothing was a,ssigned 

in the course as required reading. IXiring the first five weeks, in claaa 

discussions, many resources were mentionejjl and even recopmended, but 

\ . t ... * • - • 

students were 4eft free to do their own explaring ^ tte,li^ ^ 

the student assistant available in the^dorm as well as in the library v >> 
and >classrooia to talk with freshmen. 

In'these early 'weeks, the work of the class fell largely on instable- 
\ tors: the necessary needling to^ open up discussion^ came mostly frcaa the 
\ student assistant, which nad^ him a valuable m^er of the team. However, 
as students began to get the feel of the course ari^ to realize that cen- 
sprship presents' a conflict for everyone with a 'sense of self-direction, 
theY began- to be motivated to read more widely and to participate in the 
' .discussicn of such questions as What , is censorship and what 'does it co- 

■ H ■ - • ■ ' 

ver? Jtihat are the reasons for censorship? How does- it work? Who doea/it? , 
V/hat gets .censored? V/ho'get^ cen'sbredY Do you know" any. censors?* Are you 
a censor?-%id, are "there any .answers to the perennial problem of censor- 
• ,.8hip? \ ■ ■ • \ 

" 1 o :> . 
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early November , in the second phase of the course^ the students 
were more ready to take responsibility for class discussion* .Each One 
presented a tallc pn some censorship problem that iixterested hirai having done 
independent research .in the library on the context of the problem: for ex- 
ample ^ on why Lady Chat^erley^s Lover and Tropic of Cancer were censored 
and whether they were really pornographic as charged, on the liberalize- 
tion of the censorship lav;s in Denmark, on the development 'Of the motion 
picture code and its effect on mpvies, and on the meaning of the present 
focus on .pornography and Obscenity in the United States, the .current move 
toward lib?!r^ization and the concomitant reaction to the rao^e. One stu- > 
dent brought to. class a hard-core pornographic film and gave the class good 
reason for- understanding * through contrast, the art of sudd l^ooks'^as Lady. 
ChatterleylsLove^r, r ' v ' 

Students werp asked to hand in summaries of their raethoda and mater- 
ials of research, although the talks themselves were evidence of how meh. . 
they had used the libr^H7. The creative* -potential of interests plus li- 
brary use is best evidenced by *the intention of one of the seminar^ students 
to write his. oral report on the relationship, between high school students' 
growing discontent and the underground press, with a view to submitting it " 

■9 

for publication. This student wrote Idt'te?^ boast-to-^3oast, .used other 

t? - ♦ > , . 

libraries,, drew on per;3onal experience, and read far beyond coOrse expec- 

tations* ' - - ^ ^ ^ * , 

The last two meetings of the ^Censorship" seminkr were given over to - 
student discussion of books related to the underlying problems of intel*?- 
iectual freedom. In lieu of a 'final examination, the students wrote bibr- 
^liographic critiques o/ the worlcs they had investigated in the study of 
^ these problems. Fromvabout 25 titles, stud^entsr* chose to make reports on 
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Kafka's The Trial , Fletcher's Situation StkLcs ^ Tillich»s The Courage to Be , 
Fromm's Esc^^pe from Freedoni t Bradbury's Fahrenheit ^51 , and Camus 's The 
Stranger , .and others. One student asked for and received permission to de- 
part from the list and report on the objectivist philosopher Ayn Rand and 
her works I primarily Anthem and Atlas Shrugged # 

The course had originally been planned to cover only censorship of 
printed materials and art forms; but as the students became more invplved| • 
the times and their own inte^sts led to. a discussion of the whole irange of 
rights and freedoms and of their role, as responsible citizens , in the con- 
temporary social contract. There was something organic about the course; 
it grew out of the context^of today the resources available, and the stu- 
dents' interest in finding how making a stand for or agairxst censorship re- 
lated to their om life Situation* ' * - 

0 ^ • ' 

We are investigating several ideas in the library project , including 
thfe notion that the student himself can be considered a resource, a medium-— 
a producer as well as a consumer. A preliminary bibliography of librajry ^ 
resources in the generic categories ytas compiled'by the reference librarian 
from nominations by studentcassistants of the materials they discovered 
in their worlcshop inquiry. This bibliography v/£is annotated and distributed 
ta students in the seminars , as v/ell as being made available to" anyone else 
interested* It was presented as a miniature catalog, tested for use by 
students,- helpful for a given body of courses, but not prescribed. 

V/e hope .that the student in the seminar is studying a subject he se- 

. - % 

lected out of real interest. Therefore , his library research is based , on 
personal motivation and is, to some extent, voluntary; it is not a forced 
exercise in which he is told about several dozen books he "ought to know»" 
Another precept is that freshmen are helped by student peers who arQi-I, 
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in turn, helped by « the experience of helping. ' ' " ' , 

This spring there will be ninis freshman seminars and four upperclass- 
courses'^ in the projects It is expected that eventually aU students vd.ll 
be affected by the .program, eijth(jr in seminars for freshmen or in upper- 
class seminars • * » 

In addition to increasing an xmdergradjiate's polbentisil as , a student | 
two side effects have already tieen noted. Several student assistants ,in 
the program have been vocal about their pleasure in having had this ex- 
perience before going on to graduate school and one assistant is consider- 
ing doing graduate work on libr£iry science • Other students have .already 
esked how they can be appointed student assistants in seminars. 

A freshinan not even in a seminar has asked if he could be a student . 
assistant when he becomes JSixt upperclassman because he wants experience at 
the reference desk — he wants to become a reference librarian. Followin®? 
the v/orkshop, student assistants sharp'ened their bibliographic wits and 
extended the reference service of the library into evening hours by being 
on duty, for pay, six nights a week^ available in the libi^ciry for the 
freshmen as well as^ for all other library patrons. They kept a log of 
their Reference problems, and the reference librarian the follovdng day 
read the log and made suggestions or gave advice about other possibilities 
for helping* 

Several student" assistants have reported that they discuss their 
seuiinars as much with interested upperclassmen as with freshmen- in the 
classes, 'iheir intez^est has proved contagious. ^ . ' j * 

There are many "bugs^^ to be iror^ed out in the V/abash project. At 
tliis Istage — one-tenth of the way through — it cannot be called either 
a suQp^^ss or a failure. But, one thing is sure. Effective communication 
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has emerged ixs the sine <^ua non of the 1/abash project. V/e are inviting 
•the student assistant to learn how^ to communicate effectively within the- 
class as a questioiieri facilitator, and bibliographic guide. We aire in- 
viting the professor to learn tq delegate and" nurture , to coraniunicate to 
the c^lass and the seminar assistant that the authority figure has been 
superseded by, a conductor helping the orchestra to create a new melody — 
in a bihnding of inquiry and self-direction among the resources ,for learn- 
ing. V/e ylibrarians are asking ourselves to find ways to"^ communicate ]^s— 
sibili'oies for education within the microcosm of the library or the ma- 
crocosms of the campus y the community /the' world by, i'educing the road- ^ 

V 

I 

bloclcs and eliminating locks teps (at -the catalog, at the circulation d'esk, 
^ using machinery I etc.) by creating an environment in which accessibi- 
lity to all media of learning is a north ;jsjtar. - * " . 
\ 2hen|to accomplish the objeatives of the Council on Library Hesources- 
toP'achiev.e a more productive and relevant— to-leaming place for the Id— 
braW in the academic life of the institution" ~ Ve^must talk about the 
creative capacity of the. libraiT" in all media available ' ^ " 



Charlotte Millis, Reference Librari^oi^ 
Donald S. Thompson,. Librarian - 
'Jabash College 
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APPENDIX J • - 
The Wabash Project: A Centrifugal Program ^ 

Published in "Integrating Library -Instruction In the 
College •'Curriculum" (vol. 7, nos. 3-4 of the Drexdl 
Library Quarterly) > this paper places the project in 
its freshman tutorial and 'multi-media related contexts. 
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* ' * by. ChaTloUc Hickman Millis 



The iriparl library-centered project funded by the Council on Library • 
Resources now in effect ar Wabash" College, an all-male liberal arts 
collci^e in Crawfordsvillc, Indiana, is a circle of action within a circle of 
intent. It is not sQ innovative thai its plan could not be adapted within 
any academic library serving undergraduates.^;;' 

A core of actbn is provided in a series^ of freshman seminars. Egch 
of tiicsc classes seeded with ''an upperclass assistant, i mode] Tor 
students and aa organizer for the faculty^ member in '.charge. An 
advanced student who has given evidence of some skill in his discipline 
and who. knows How to prepare a research papc^r, the. assistant has been 
further prepared for his, seminar responsibilities by participating with his 
faculty mcnibcr in a library v/orksh'op in the setting' of the library-^^ 
"where the books are." He works with his seminar - leader on the 
concepts of the 'seminar and with^^Jhe librarians "ipn the process .of ^ 
gatheriiig and assimilating infornfat'ion. During the course of the 
semester, he later experiences the library by manojng U]o reference desk 
I minimutn of three hours a week. * 

The intent is.' to develop library awareness- within the instructional 
framework, and i hopefully, to encourage more -meaningUJ^l use* for a 
constantly increasingwlumber of students. It is expected that the 
increased action, in the library will' both' be based ori.^and Result in a' 
critical examination of the library's organization and operation, not 
only to ascertain the extent to which resources and services needed arc 
available, but- also to identify the areas wKich need strenfithening\if the , 
Jibrary is to make to^Uie process of education the overall contribution 
that can reasonably be expected- of it/ . \ i 

This- is a program with centrifugal force.. At Wabash, clscwhcVc,- 
•'the libraly^s reaching put* ^ * " - ' _ 

i. Patricia B. Knapp, 77ie Montdth Coilc^c Ubray Exptriment (New York: 
Scarecrow Press, 1966). * . 
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WE NEED FOR COMMUNICATION 



Listening is coi;)sidered an ir.iportant instrument for encouraging 
involvchufnt at Waljasli.- Student assistants arc encouraged to feed back 
feelings;,; observations, and suggestions botii to project directors (the 
' faculty coordinator, the librarian and the reference librarian) and to 
seminar faculty. Tlieir ideas thus far arc influencing decisions about the 
conceptualisation of seminars, the fornjat 6f bibliograpliic advice, a 
' library handbook;-rcse*vrpoIicies. circulation regulations, and hours the 
library is open. 

At, Wabash, the library and its -possibilities intentionally are being 
I cxaniiiicd thus, from the students' point of view, rather than with a, 

! fixation on *'iiie system." Student involvement is seen as absolutely' 

I necessary to accomplish the aim of ''changing our concept of Ihej. 

1 l^^.^ry from that of a storehouse of information (system-crientcd) to! 

j * (hat of a workshqp (student-oriente.d) for the hberal arts," as stated inj 

i , the proposal which in 1970 resulted in the hve-year inatching grant of 

I S50,000 from the Council.-.on Library Resources. Faculty an^ librarian? 

I at Wabash are encouraged lo sec that they Ijavc a common objective 

which serves to.iategiatc their efforts-thc more relevant education of 
students seeking autonomy in a troubled and rapidly-changing world, • 
\sithin-a new and responsible-moral framework, 
i Ti^^, y^Qgj sensitive public relations program for the new 

cor\cept of the library, to counteract latent anxieties and hostilities and 

-to injerpret thrust, is seen as a priority for the remaining four years of 
.the Cpuncil.funded projcct-and froirf now ^n,; for all libraries every. 
• where. Libraries aren't what they used to be, and liburians must be .\. 
responsible for interpreting the changes. " ' 



BACKGROUND OF THE SEMINARS . 



f • , The freshman seminars at Wabash were conceived to help the 
} freshman move into the intellectual life of the college as quickly as 

^ possible, giving him the option of having at least one elective in a 

; subject' of his choice and in a small 'class permitting^ maximum 

J • interaction. \Vhen the program was approved, seminars werC; planned to 

I begin in September, 1970, on subjects of the instructors'-ov/n choosing,- * 

; not necessarily related to any departmental curriculum*. First-yca^ 

J . students had said they felt remote from their professors* cluef concerns 
and professors had noted that uhey would like to demonstrate Jhc 

I — .-^ nature^; and value of the liberal arU from U:c point of view of a 

V well-deftned topic which is of particular interest to them.. 
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While the plan for these seminjiis pcrniih.ited, the Faculty Library 
Coiuimtlce wu^ discussing methods of making the library more integral 
to the instructional prograni. Tor this purpose, the committee even* 
tually approved a tie*in with the" proposed seminars, following an 
invitation from* the Couneil on Library Resources for ".a practical yet 
creative pioposhP' to achieve a more< productive place for the -library fn 
the acadi'inic life of the college, this was the' plan sent to the Council 
and soon approved by it. The seminars thus became. thcyground Tor-a 
different kind of library orientation, one closely related Jo faculty 
appraisal of a .felt need. This identification, it Ts believed, is extremely 
important for the succc'ss of the project. 

In the fall sc;ncstc» '?f 1970-71, the foUowing seminars were offered 

and staffed as noted: 

* \, ^ ' 

Vie Art and'Archacc' sy of^ Bronze A^c Greece (dassics professor) 
Ccnsorsitip (Librarian an<t reference^ librarian) ' ' 

Curricnhni Buitding [Romance Languages professor) 

Environmental Chemistry (three Chemistry professors) .' ' . 

Fascism as a" Social Phenomenon (ikonomics professor) ' • . , 

Icarus: ^exploration in Man*s Mixed Natnrc (i:nslisli professor) 

The IMcratuTcyyf World War J (Un^llsh professor) 

The Origin of* Life and Continental Drift (three Biology professors) 

The Rise of the Adolescents -1 900" i 9^45 (History professor) ' • 

t . « • 

mPLEMENTATION OF THE SEMINARS 

r. Implementing the Wabash project , is. a team of three. Coordinator is 
Richard Strawn, professor of Romance ^ Languages, director of the 
Freshman Sei^iinar Program, and former chairman of the Faculty 
Library Committee, Dr, Strawn, a Yale graduate, has long ^bccn 
interested in the correlation of library use and academic achievement. 
The library is represented by Donald E. Thompson, librarian, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Miiiis; a Simmons graduate who, with background in college, 
.public relations* and publications .and a commitment to the library* 
college philosophy, joined the staff of tiic Lilly Library in August' 1970 
as its first reference librarian, 

Wiy were student assistants knit ted^^into the plan for each frcshnian 
seminar? Integral <o the library project is the thesis that as^student will' 
often consult .another student for help before going to an adult. 
'Accessibility h an important factor. For this ^ role of* consultant,, 
professors selected articulate and promising^'^uppcrclassmen. Assistants are 
often niftjors in the instructors* department, but this i$ not .i 
requirement, **\Valls'* arc not highly , regarded* in the Wabash project;, 
"possibilities** arc preferred. 
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Swiiinar assistants attend all seminar meetings^, help .the freshinap, 
understand the kind' of back-up the library can provide in relation to 
his course needs, are available at many times and in many places 
.arourxl the campus for questions, and provide on-the-spot assistance m 
the library at a given time each week. It is intercst|;ig to note that 
professors of seminars other than those planned for freshmen increas*. 
ingly arc' asking to have assistants ^involved in the library project, 
placing vahie^.bn the libr ar y ex perience of such. students and on their 
assislan^cc^fn class. 

A vyorkshop is held* for assistants and professors in the iibrary before 
the beginning of each semester. Dr. Slrawn and the librarians conduct 
it, wiih^,the following objectives: (1) communicating the place of the 
librar>' in the intellectual development of the individual college students, 
(2) giving assistants experience in meeting research demands relevant to 
^their seminars, and (3) providing an opportunity for the seminar 
instructor and his assistant to di^6uss the content and the goals of tlieir 
seminars as well as to increase/their, awareness botlr of the possibilities* 
of the Jibrary for meeting course objectives and of their responsibilities 
for helping to build a relevant collection. 

As "Patricia .Knapp demonstrated at Monteith College, a single 
concept or "little problem" is selected by the faculty members -from 
the fi^bric of each seminar to serve in the workshop- as a library, 
laboratory experiment (e.g , the reasons for the censorshop of Cleland^s 
Fanny Hill in the seminar on Censorship).^ Students are rfiown hcJw to , 
leather and "'assimilate information, with 'emphasis later placed on 
learning how to proceed from mere collection of facts to the buildings 
of context and the construction of concepts. ' 

EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH 

Ejnphasis in the Wabash project is on ••gates*' because the whole span 
of research opens. thro\igli about eight differerit families of resource 
materials-catalog, bibliography, encyclopedia, handbook, index, die* 
tionary, abstract, book review source. After discussion and demonstra* 
tions' -of model ••gates," students in the worljshop branch out from 
cognitive to experiential leariiing situations-locating resources that they 
think will best supply the specialized needs for their ••little problem/*^ 
All exercises are related tp actual course needs; because of this, 
personal motivation enters into the students' library experience. 

No bibli6graphies arc distributed in this workshop; the Wabash* 
Pf^^nLl°?.^.J}9LU?0S94f2Sc^!*canned*' hplp but supports ••discovcry**- 
the formulation of individual search strategics vyhich ask ^•which 
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index?** or "what catalog?** and •'where can<l go from here?** It can be 
noted that th?s reOects the overall philosophy of the pr6jccl--it$ 
centrifugal thinking. It also makes- the student a participant in the 
library, a producer in his own behalf-not a passive recipient of services 
who is deprived of the opportunity of learning "how** in the name of 
being helped. ' * ' \ ' ' 

Giving students the freedom to explore, and make fruitful^ mistakes 
is not easy for- teachers. It 'is often, painful and causes. some anxieties. 
But in the 'librfir;^^ project it is an affirmation of belief in the ability of 
the uppcrclasMJiiiM to find his way, to know wh^n to consult the 
librarian, to- enlarge his search techniques-to^ move from a pattern 
found helpful in finding facts, to one for building context, to one for 
understanding the message of a whole course-again, centrifugal action. 

Dr. Strawn has written a programmed text on^the use Cf the cariT 
catalog and serhinar assistants have been given time to work through it 
to learn how to "play** the catalog effectively, to track down clues to. 
research materials, and then toMransfer their^ programmed experience to 
their* own seminar research probfem. 

After they briefly describe the types- and' utilization patterns of the 
geneiic resources or "gates,** the librarian and the reference librarian, 
reniain'i^availiiblc through the workshop as media themselves, facilitators 
in the use of the resources of the library and in(erp;eters of its-.^ 
possibilities. Thpir consistent approach, is not to give answers but to ask 
questions, to rnotivate, and, to encourage, articulatcncss, free iriquiry and. 
dcvclo^pmcnt of independence. 

The biggest" wall to knock down in such' a^progrant is thc-onc of the 
professor*^ or the librarian*.? authority. It is difficult for the specialist to 
stop being* prescriptive; that is, it, is difficult wiiil he gains insight into 
what a step toward ^self-confidence and intellectual freedom his student 
has taken. 

^ CEmRhHJGAL EFFECTS NOTED TO DATE 

Several, student assistarHs in the program have been vocal about their 
pleasure in having had thk experience before going on to graduate 
school. One student assi3taut^who worked with a professor of English 
in the scmihar on The LileratuX^of World War J became, interested in 
librariapship as a career. A FebruacV graduate, he has been hired as a 
full-time library intern at the college Jljjrary/ and has begun his graduate 
work in library science at Indiana University. 

Througli tlu5 iricreased emphasis on u^. it has become cyidcnt that 
the library at Wabash has lagged in multlrnedia development, largely 
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• because of staffing problems. In Jnnuary 1971. the reference tlL,,- 

charged to recommend steps in multimedia deveIopn,ent/ 
c «iy w, h five professors and one student n»ch.ber. al of S 

_Jl^!i"£!L!£_i!lS[5?!L!!llil'ii!l£lia awareness, a Jnio is? f all ST 
n>cU.a resourccs-ilFHSay^^ „ 

.ng aH^,ov.suaI supported mini^ourses-into the curriculuh,. the S S 
use of he campus radio and ciosed-circuit television facilitls 'and 
omn un.ty cabK= TV as n,edia for learning, a .coml^uter tern^na with J 

■ fnr.^'i.-^'°^'"!! °^ °^ Sovcrnmcnr documents is presently bcina ' 

en '-Wabi'"" ^^^^ extensive use f 

them. .Wabash ,s . a part.al deposito^-. The rate of collection of 

izcd I, become more accessible througl, non-convcntiona! ' 

. cx,ns, .f possible, arid purposeful communication men tW proS 

Jon •• ""■"■■^'"S programmed instruc "^" 

ro7:?-!!!"''"'''"f"°' associated with seminars have asked to be* 
con .der^d as student assistants because they consider the experLc 
worthwh.!e One wants tl,e experience as a trial" because he TZ^L ■ 
of ,becom,ng a reference librarian. Student assistants sha Jen tei ' 
b.bhograph.c w,ts and extend reference services of the library imo " 
a3c thel 'feT' on , duty.'wi.h pay. six nigluVea^w ' 
available to help freshmen jn the seminars as well as other librarv 
pa rons. This has become an "in" job on^campu" not b^a o'f 
money because there arc' not enough hours involved, biit be ai e of 
benefits noted by the students involved. This |s far r moved "om tjf 
old familiar resentment toward library orientation. . ' 

QUO VADIMUS? 

• .Not tigluly structured but philosophically grounded the Wabash 
i2r;.H"'"^'' of tlK, way through i.s ^ support can^^t • ' 
^S^JJ4l?SLiJ"«c^^^^^ The already obvious acceleration o 
use has accentuated the need for rnorc staff and dramatized the. need 
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for efficiency and planning. Necessary staff development cannot be 
guaranteed tlirangh short-lived grant- ^ipport and must become organ* 
ically linked with the, college's fiscal policy-a serious problem at" a' lime 
when the college is. reducing its commilmenls. \ 

This makes liiost^apparent the need for effective- communication. The 
library first must cojpc closer to living up to its potential. Tlic.Jibrary 
^pust analyze >;ii>d deduce malfunctioning. Then, in every pc^ssilile 
; medium, the liKrary must' prove its value .toJhc cducationaLconimunityJ 
Otherwise, misunderstandings und hostilities will ensue if information 
specialists are added to tKc library ranks while faculty positions arc 
being eliminated. *0!ir libraries need to be seen as the media* for 
learnfng they arc, as extensions of the cducatioiial process, 

The contenir^orajy library has" an" unparaReicd opportunity, for 
creative encounter witlrthc world-First, Second or Third. Aind'we are 
learning that if* all interests arc- to be served, we librarians and our 
students and helpers must go where the needs can be filled and not 
confine ourselves within library walls. As seen at Wabash (and 
elsewhere), the library has become ^an environment^ a humanistic 
attitude, and is.no longer a place;. Teachmg today's young pco|^c*aboul 
the library has* taught us that, * * . ' ^ • 

Charlotte Hibkfnan Millis is Reference Librarian, Wabash CollcgCi 
„Crawfor.dsvillc, Indiana. ^ . 
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ia>PENDIX K 

Involving Students in Library Orientation Programs: 

A pommitmetit to Help. 

Ms, Millis^ description pf the activities and the under- 
lying concepts of the use of student assistants In the 
library project, this paper was prpented at the 'Second 
Annual Conference on Library Orientation for Academic 
Libraries *h6ld 'at Eastern Michigan University. 
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INVOLVING STUDENT.S IN LIBRARY ORIENTATION; 
PROJECTS : A COMMITMENT TQ HELP ■ \ . 

Charlotte Minis 
, Wabash College 

tVhen James Conant was president of Har- 
vard University, he wanted to devise ways and ' 
means of infecting students with "the virus 
of ongoing intellectual activity-." He spent 
tv/enty years exploring the problem from dif- 
fe;:ent approaches in his belief that "a liberal 
education . which ,is not self-perpetuating is 
of no enduring value«"l 

it is my belief that librarians ought simi- 
larly to infect students. 

To develop student awareness of the library 
and help them "discoveV it for themselves, 
"new think" is necessary* In our experimenta- 
tion at Wabash College in one program rei^ted.* 
to freshman* seminars and another xelated^^to 
living unit representatives , we are working 
with a group- of students whose homogeneity is 
their high deg'ree* of^ motivation* This is a 
model group-* * / ' ^ 

The library 'is being represented to them 
not. just as a collection of resources but in 
Maslowian terms — as an aid in developing their 
own potential in the society in which t;hey 
live* Abraham Maslow's "new tnink" was his 
belief in, a "third force, "2 man's' deepening 
awareness of himself as the "yea" or "nay" 
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saver -to his owp. "^^estiny. This; view of the 
root of human behavi\Df differs from Freudian 
psychology and from behaviorism or determinism. 
It is existential psychology — man's shaping of 
himself by his own decisions, good or bad, in 
view of his own inner will to be— or not to he. 

As information specialists we'^ure aware that 
to enable students to make" these decisions, 
there is a prior need for good information. 

But rather than being dispensers of infor.- 
mation, merely giving the student facts, can. 
we not see our role, as facilitating total 
. learning experiences so that the student be- 
comes' less a recipient , and more a creator, 
less a performer and more an explorer? 

'Can wc not relate the library - to him so. 
personally that he is able to sense in it a 
continuufa for himself and his own growth? 

Can we not increase his sensitivity to 
the lateral- development of ideas by exposing 
him to all kinds of^ resources , ridding him 
gradually of his dependence on and. regurgi- 
tation of ■ constricted, \ vertical) legalistic 
thinking — offshoot of \the dying classroom 
authoritarianism? \ ' 

Can we not be alive enough ourselves to. 
awaken in him an eager^essXf or intellectual 
freedom and independence? For joy in learn- 
ing? , For ecstasy in education? 

N^t Hentoff once predicted that "we are' 
aoing to limp along in this country from one 
innovation to another on . an- ihfcomparable, ^im- • 
potent pathway to big brother norms and make 
Standard mediocrity until xWe take a divergent, 
.road in education. 

The library is .the spirit, the enterprise, 
an-d the commitment of those who work i_n it- 
students, staff, and faculty, the catalysts 
■ who activate the media. - It is they who create 
-in the' library today a suitable environment 
for learning. That environment. is, in part, 
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the physical things that we can "do" in a li- 
brary; it is also a -cabala, an essence we be- 
lieve m ^and impart to others. This is, the 
virus which must infect students—the philoso- 
^ m° self-perpetuating liberal education. 
To be operative—ready for use by students 
^^^^ ^"^^ adniinistratively sound 
and philosophically envisioned. It must be 
staffed with humanists alert and consenting 
to the needs and problems of people, nof just 
the demands of accurate records. It must be 
supplied, with media other than print as well 
as print, because learning comes not only from 
reading, but as importantly from viewing, "gut"" 
feeling, and touching. Then, to be truly ready 
for action, the balance of people resources 
and medza resources must be completely acces- 
sible. Such a library is ecologically stable, 
a balanced economy. Achieving this philosophy- 
of operation is the first step toward invol- 
ving students in library orientation proj.ects. 

The second, step toward involving students 
in orientation projects is to make them aware ■ 
or the library. The usual ways of developing 
awareness of the library have been tours or 
lectures in English classes or • scurrying to 
other classes with a cart full of books in 
oraer to present a well - prepared , neatly- 
documented tourde force. As with all captive" 
audiences, the student ^so burdened respond 
poorly. The experience may be expedient for the 
librarian— but it is not organic for- the stu- 
dents. It leaves the library outside of them— 
not part of them. We are ready; they aren't. 

Whatdoes this mean for us? 
_ I think the awareness we seek to instill 
in students must never be linked with any kind 
of instruction. We have ^made a mistake to ' 
confuse the issues. The one is a response to 
the other. Learning follows knowing that one 
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wants to learn. Shpwing students around the 
library or lecturing'* to them about books that 
are in the library will not hook -them intel- 
lectually and mold them into being library 
users. The. tours and the tours de force of 
the past have not reached students. 

The job ahead of us, that of engineering 
awareness, can take many forms. I think it 
is a situation thing it depends on you, the 
psychology of your group and your library. As 
in the play Anna and the King of Siam, it is 
a matter of "Getting to Know You." It calls 
for public relations, inside and outside the 
library. 

At your seats there are papers provided so 
that each of you niight write down ways you've 
used to promote an interest in and awareness 
of the library. ' Let's now share your ideas 
alternately with, samples I bring you from 
Wabash. Here's one to start; freshmen enter- 
ing Wabash first meet the library with their 
parents in late August at the President's re- 
ception for" them in its air-conditioned setting*. 
Self-guTded tours are distributed. There are 
no conducted tours, but there are students 
stationed throughout the library ready to an- 
sw.er questions. These student guides are al- 
re^^ady involved in the library, in the programs 
being institu^ted through our matching grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, soon 
to be discussed. 

Now would someone hepe give us an awareness 
idea from another libraiy? Please identify 
yourself and your library first. 

Participation from Group 

.Another idea from Wabash. Each spring, 
top-ranking students ' from high schools in the 
midwest visit Wabash for a weekend of examina- 
tions and exposure to the campus. Over 300 
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of these "honors" scholars swarm intb'^th'e li- 
brary on a late Friday afternoon for punch, 
chips, dip and rapping before their evening 
program. Faculty are invited. And, again, 
students who have "experienced" the library 
act as hosts and interpret the library to the 
visitors. 

, \. 
• » - ., 

Pavtioipation 

"Little environments" ~ original creative 
displays advertising the library are construc- 
ted by students involved in the living unit 
program. Euripides Tsakarides, an especially 
artistic student in the ser.inar program, se- 
lected a display as a project to -work on be- 
tween encounters at the Reference Desk. 'He 
advised and assisted in the making af these 
"environment^"" in cooperating dormitories and 
fraternities . 

This spring, Euripides has had charge of a 
feed-back bulletin board in the library on 
which paper and pencils are provided with a 
weekly questidn for students to respond to — 
an opportunity to gauge their feelings and." 
reactions-' to questions such as "What is a 
library?" and "What can a library be?" The 
i'dea for mechanism of feedbaok was his: " 

Pavticipation ^ . - 

Reaching out, the library provides recqrdb 
which the campus radio station uses for much* 
of the musical broadcasts. 

To keep the library in focus in the weekly 
student newspaper, regular news items are 
forwarded to the editor of the student news- 
paper from members of the library staff. 
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The Reference Librarian makes herself avail- 
able to the living unit, on invitation, for 
after-dinner conversation about the library^ 
A number of fraternities have had her as 
dinner .-guest prior to this library dialog — a 
sharing., not a teaching. 

Having the staff get out of the library is 
a^way of involving students in the library. 
If a librarian can have dinner or coffee and 
doughnvxts v/ith students and faculty, can "meet 
on an informal person-to-person basis, a con- 
tact is made; The students and faculty begin 
to feel that they have someone to go-to for 
help in. the library. The. librarian seen at a 
student production, viewing an exhibition, or 
attending a lecture establishes rapport for 
the library and a sense of the library's part- 
in, the. college coimunity. . Too frequently 
librarians have not acted as members of the 
group.' with the host of other obstacles i it 
is not to be wondered that many have not been 
accepted as academic peers. ^ * \ 

Participation 

Students become involved in the library in 
direct proportion to faculty involvement in 
the library. Course-related help is the ideal, 
but can^we v;ait forever to be asked? A llittle 
selective dissemination of information a 
telephone call or a note racommending 'an ar- 
ticle, '.recording or new bo6k — may go a long 
way toward making the professor aware of^the 
help available in the library £pr Jiim andlhis 
students. But why wait for a question? Make 
a contact creatively, aggressively. Even Wsk 
for help with a probleml Do s\Dme thing to 
break the ice. 
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All q| the activities v;e have outlined are 
samples of seeds that sprout the harvest of 
greater -library use. But this is not yet tlie 
harvest.'. Students will not become involved 
unless the library tells theiz wkat it is . ^ 
Albert Caiaus could very well have been speak- ^ 
ing about a library when he wrote movingly of 
man's pr-edicament in a sick society: ^ 

If a man wants to be recognized, he must 
simple* say who he is. If he is silent 
or lies, he will die alone, and every- 
thing around him will be condemned to 
disaster. But if he speaks the truth, 
he will die 'undoubtedly, but after having 
helped others and himself to live, 4 ^ 
Like man, the 'library must have an identity, 
an integrity. 

Librarres are being questioned today for 
their relevance , usefulness , and cost. The 
passive library and the passive librarian are 
doomed. It's either time to go tell dt on 
the mountain — or die. 

So the second step in involving students 
in library orientation projects is making them 
av/are of the existence and potential of the 
library: 

The third step is the irost challenging part 
of orientation today — that of designing ex- 
periences for students v;hich will ^involye^_them 
in the use of the library. And it is seriously 
a matter of designing experiences rather than 
dispensing inf orriation. 

In its 14th Annual Report, the Council on 
Library Resources spelled out a need which I 
think those of us involved in library orien- 
tation have not reckoned into our programs 
nearly enough: "active cooperation aniong th^ 
principals." Let .'e quote fron\ that report: 

More than €ver our society needs thoughtr 

ful men and women with a sense of history, 



to protect the democratic institutions * 
that merit it and reconstruct these that 
require it. The libraries of our col- 
leges and universities- .are central to 
the educational process that .can and. must 
procjuce the reservoir of national lea- 
dership to take us safely through the 
'decades ahead... The. academic library's 
function goes Veil beyond mere support 
for the teaching program. It has the 
potential to sharpen a student's intel- ' 
lectual curiosities to the point where 
they will demand satisfaction all his 
life. It must use that potential and 
spply its resources to make itself the 
full partner in the education of the 
stuaent. As in any partnership, active 
cooperation among' the principals is a 
sine qua non. 5 ^ 

"Active cooperation^* of all students in the 
process of learning about the library is our 
cabala at V7abash — our black stone ^nd onx 
North Star. I don't have any answers'^^f or you 
or blueprints. I can only suggest possibili- 
ties v;ith which I am familiar. Like Conant, 
v/e're 'still exploring the problem from dif- 
ferent .approaches and our^ path next year will 
no doubt be different from this year's. 

vrny.? Because change, or experimentation^' 
produces v;aste products. As v/aste accumulates, 
v;e mus't rtodify our v;ork to reduce the amount 
of slag. The waste products I am concerned 
about and this would make another paper — 
can largely be tabulated in the following 
categories : * 

1. Inefficiency . Engendered when too few 
people v7ork on too large a problem with 
to6 little help. Sound familiar? 

2\ Communi cation failure. "Mea culpq,^** we . 
say, too late. "I knev; this, V?hy didn't 
.everybody else? 
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3". Insecuri'ty. Change is *bound to rock 
somebody's boat, ana visible or invisi- 
ble • resistance will inevitably result* 

4* The unreached. Working with models, one 
still longs to reach all, and is haunted 
by those unreached— ** the great, unwashed,** 
as intern Mike Wilson so graphically 
puts it* 

With these concerns, I still take heart from 
•a favorite quotation from Michael Polayni's 
The T,acit Dimension: 

It is the image of humanity immersed in 
.potential thought that I find revealing, 
for the problems of our day* It rids 
us of the absurdity of absolute self- 
determination/ yet offers each of us the 
chance of creative originality, within 
the fragmentary erea which circumscribes 
our calling. It provides us with the 
'metaphysical grounds and the organizing ^ 
principle of a Society of Explorers. ^ 
I think that's what we are in higher .educa- 
tipn today — a^society of explorers — with no. 
•one exploring more than the librarian whose 
multi-media world is a many-splendored thing. 
And a Pandora's box, FulT of slag I and many 
bugs. . 

The failures and the wa;te make it vitally 
necessary to have the Polanyis and the Hentof fs 
and the Maslows giving direction and encourage- 
ijient. They're all in our libraries — our coh- 
sultants on an informal/ nondirective basis,' 
keeping us on course, helping us to clarify 
our goals-. 

. In addition to the instruction which takes 
place in every reference encounter in . the 
Wabash Library/ there are as noted earlier, 
two ongoing programs which involve students 
in the library. 
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The freshman seminar program was initiated 
in September, 1970, the first of the programs 
to operate under a matching grant from the 
Council. on Library Pesources. In this program, 
professors who have a particular interest area 
outside of the usual curriculum offer a course 
in it, on an elective basis, to members of the 

•freshman class. There have been ■ seminars on 
"Censorship," "The Literature of VJorld' War I^" 
"Linguist^s," "Applied Genetics," and others, 
Assist^^ each professor is a senior or 
upperclassitmh selected because of his scholar- 
ship and inter'est in the topic. He h^lps or- 
ganize the class, plan the course of study; 
and conduct meetings.' He- also acts^ as the^ 

.bibliographic consultant for the group — having, 
participated in. a library workshop- before the. 
semester began. The workshop is non-^stxuc- 
tured', problem-centered, and open to the faculty 
as well as the students involved. . • • . 

It is . presumed that all involved in ,the 
seminar— professor, student assistant, and .the 
students attending — are highly motivated*. • 

'Students enroll in the semii^ar as an elective./, 
which implies a degree of interest. This in'-' 

'terest presumably will motivate them to/use 
the librar\'.to develop their knowledge. 

This spring we began another program — one 
for in -house reference assistants. These 
students, on completion of ei^ht 90 - minute 
learning sessions, act as library consultants' 
to fellow students in the living units.- ' The 
program was initiated after spring vacation., 

"when student's are beginning the long stretch, 
toward finals, v;ith many papers due ' within 
about six v/eeks. 

A number of students volunteered for;, the 
project, and from these volunteers one rep-re-' 
sentative was elected from each library unit;. 

These students ' who already have an awaren'ess\ 

of the library, 'are interested" in learning^ as' 



well as in helping others develop an awareness 
of learning resources in others. .All have 
outgoing personalities, and are interested in 
"becoming . " 

• Mot:ivation of students is extremely impor- 
tant in library orientation. . Along with many 
other problems in our depressed '70 • s , we are 
faced with what Jerome Bruner in Tke Relevance 
of Ediioation has termed "the*" new disengage- 
ment, "7 an intellectual and political alien- 
ation* Unless* students feel a need for in- 
struction, they will ^^rag their feet until ye 
show -what the library can dq for them. And 
if they're in college less for education than 
for the union card that the degree has become, 
we really have 'a problem. 

There are six b^sic tenets in the>^abash 
instructional programs^ >^ich althpugh in-* 
tended to' orient the studerit ±o the library, 
actually are serving to change the library, in 
behalf of the user: 

1. The meetings^ are discussions — not lec- 
tures — with'' €11 participating.' 

2. Part of the meeting is devoted to a" 

• laboratory experience—working on actual 
problems with re^l resources. 

3. These- laboratory experiences are shared 
^ — each student reporting on his problem 
and, in effect, teaching others about 
the ;:esoutces that he -used." 

4. Students use a variety of generic re- • 
sources to solve their problems, to 
build up an entire context of resources 
within which a search is conducted (i.e.,. 

• not just th^ card catalog, not . just an 
index — but catalog, indexes ,* bibliog- 
raphies, handbook, etc.). 

5 . -Correlated issues and problems are in- 
troduced and discussed—not just media 
(i,e.^ a discussion of plagiarism might 

. accompany instruction in th^ use of 




V microfilm equipmen-t , the workings of 

intcrlibxary loan, etc.) since the li- 
.brary does not exist in a va6uum. 
Students, become acqua inted "through ex- 
perience with the bibliographic control 
\which traditionally has been part' of 
rh^ l.ibrary mystique. An attempt is 
maqe to diminish the feeling of awe sur- 
rounding .information^ sources. NUC, CBI/ 
union lists \and shelf lists are theirs 
as well a? ours. 
The Appendix outlines a typrcal workshop 
for senunar assistants as well asj the outline 
for the first of the in~house programs. As 
noted, there is no guarajitee that /the same 
procedures will be followed aga'in.f Moving 
toward change in library instruction \ we know 
at Wabash that we" will change .frequently. Tlje 
. only ^thing -that will not change is theH^abor- 
atory nature ^ of the learning. The students' 
themselves .would noj: have' it otherwise. 
..' ^ Students in the seminars undergo a most ex- 
periential workshop in the library — a workshop 
th-at is structured in advance only as far as 
having each of the involved professors list 
"research problems that are ^pertinent to 6^ach. 
seminar. ^ Th^ professor is asked to Id^nti^y 
Information needs in two categories^ .factual 
'-problems and contextual problems. Problems • 
from the January 1972 workshop are included 
*in the program in the Appendix. 

These problems become the focus for round- 
table di'scussions and laboratory exploration, 
with stfudents and faculty sharing their ideas, 
and with librarians questioning, suggesting, 
.'helping to define. Wherever possible librar- 
ians may introduce such t^Jpols as Winchell, or 
the L; C. List of Subject Headings, and may 
discuss the suitability of various kinds of 
resources for specific problems (i.e.^ a]- 
•manacs for facts, subject encyclopedia' for an 
overview, handbook ""or a guide, etc.). 
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^ There is no homework for the resource per- 
son -if the librarian wants the workshop to 
xlow naturally. Discussion is hampered by a 
flat 'answer." It is the , nomination of p6s- 
^sibilities that provides the learning experi- 
ence" for students, that broadens their hori- 
zons, and gives them an opoortuVity to feel 
real- partnership in the learning process. ^ It 
IS a humbling experience for the librarian not 
to play Authority, but,a great -one. And one 
really can't claim to be an authority today— 
xn the age of infomation explosion. it is 
presumptuous. 

Part of the orientation plan is to involve' 
students in actual library work. in effect, 
all become interns at the Reference Desk, fo^ 
pay,- in a^program which is a" two-way street: 
providing them wi.th experience in""' the belief 
that .doing aids le.avning (orientation) , and 
providing their fellow students with library 
service after the Reference Librarian has left 
for the evening. Teaching, which is showing 
how, aids learning. 

.Both seminar assistants and in-house .assis- 
tances work at. the Reference Desk. it is a 
fulcrum for learning—they on one end, and the 
teaching Reference Librarian on the other. 
The problems are real, not at all theoretical 
since there is a Someone waiting for help. 

Responsibilities at the desk include 1) 
giva;ng--reference service' and keeping a log of 
encounters, especially to note difficult prob- 
lems for the Reference Librarian and make an 
appointment for her to meet the student client 
the following day (v/ith feedback on the prob- 
lem s solution hopefully premised to the stu- 
dent assistant a', the next class session); 2) 
shelf - reading the reference collection— so 
many shelves per night in Wation, with the 
request that interns cxanune volumes that are 
unfamiliar or interesting to them;-, 3)- working 
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on a project of their choice which is both a 
learning experience for them and a servxce to 

'^^hfin-hiuse assistant gives a copy of his 
learning .design to.the client and saves a dup 
licate for the Reference Librarian, a record 
If his thinking on each problem. 

In addition to work in the library at the 
Pefefence Desk, in -house ^assistants are com- 
mitted to a minimum of five hours per week of 
bibliograDhic- advising in their living units. 
The assistants meet with students by appoint- 
ment or within established "office hours/ .as 
announced in flyers of their ^^If^^^n (see 
samples in the Appendix). 

resources,, this is a proDect in which they are 
actually working as library l^^f J^J^' !S 
courage awareness o^ and use of the library. 
We are tryifg now to evaluate the Jirst semes- 
ter of work in this project. _ ' ^ 

I describe the in-house assistants as ae 
signers of learning experiences" for the stu- 
dents who come "to them for help. l^l' 
erence interview they work with the student to 
articulate the information problem and select 
key Sords which will be the subject headings 
■ Tor search, unless modified by , the strictures 
of vocabulary of the catalog, index-, or other 
?esoS?ces. They also indicate to the client 
what kinds of resources would be helpful in 
solving the problem and why these would be of 
assistance. The next step is . to recommend 
specific resources for the client to check. 

With a design for research in hand, the 
client can then proceed to the library to work 
with the resources. When further >^lp is 
needed, he can go directly to the Reference 
Desk whe-re the Reference Librarian or one of 
the trained student assistants will provide 
assistance. 
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•In Ihese situations, students with some 
degree of expertise in the use of the library 
become models for other students, a method of 
teaching familiar to every parent as well as 
to psychologists. Jerome S. Bruner wrote that 
"The earliest form of learning essentialto 
the person becoming human is not so much dis- 
covery as. it is having a model."^ Bruner does 
not deny discovery, but says that the "oppor- 
tunity to go about exploring a situation, 
like discovery, "is a necessary component in 
human learning. 

i. -PTojeot Selection is the preferred as- 
signment. From the periodicals, the student 
selects journals of interest to them which 
contain media reviews. On finding a review . 
of interest, be checks the card catalog to see 
if the library has the resource. If not, he 
writes a book order card. If he can locate 
two or three other reviews which indicate the 
book would be a good addition in terms of the 
objectives of the collection, the book is gen- 
-■erally ordered immediately. If other reviews 
axe not yet available, the card is given to a 
staff member who checks in lat^r review sour- 
ces. The student receives feedback about his 
selection and is notified when the book comes 
in. Project Selection teaches the student 
assistants about collecition development, the 
process of selecting materials, and the pros 
and cons of decision - making. It also helps 
the student understand the\library as a grow- 
"ing mechanism in which he ha^ an aictive part, 
and it encourages him to exp-^xjre journals he 
might not othen-/ise know. \ 

II. Prooeot Awareness is a pubsUc relations 
activity. The student selects a sub ject area 
for a displav, supporting his sele^s^ion with 
good arguments for its appropriatenesX/ plans 
the display artistically, and learns hqvi to 
select what is displayed. So, far only Euripides 
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-Tsakaridcs has been brave enough for this. 
And as noted, his display was also used as a 
model to show the in-house assistants how to 
create what he labeled "little 'library en- 
vironments" in their living units. 

One of his outstanding displays this year 
included an invitati'on to sit down and examine 
the works on the spot. It was an exhibit of 
literature on drugs, including relevant Con- 
gressional hearings. Placed in the open 
mezzanine, it flowed through a lounge area 
where students did respond to the invitation 
to ."read .right here," A philosophic statement 
about the display, in beautiful calligraphy, 

• was • a focal point. 

Another of Euripides"' presentations was a 
multi-media display dramatizing the black ex- 
perience. He was aided in planning it by Carl 

• Washam, of Mobile, Alabama, assistant in the 
freshman seminar on "The Rhetoric of Protest," 
and Sid Nance, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, another 
artistic student. In an area delineated by a 

. huge wrestling mat and deck "cushions in salmon, 
orange, and turquoise, they presented record- 
ings of black literature, poetry and protest, 

•with projections of the new brief black poetry. 
Fabrics from Africa and slides of Afro-American 
art^ gave, continuity to the display when re- 

• cords were not being played and interpreted by 
black students. All students were invited to 
contribute— the exhibit changed periodically. 
The Black American flag was displayed, made 
by Gretchen Wolf Deter, a paraprofessional on 
the library staff whom Carl Washam dubbed 
"the Betsy Ross of Wabash." 

iri. Project Creation is the development of 
either a bibliography or a vertical file col- 
lection on a subject of social importance. 
Consultation with the Reference Librarian is 
built in, as in an independent study program. 
One student elected to do a bibliographic essay ' 
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on works about the Am.ericaxi Indian; "another/ 
a vertical file collection on Nixon's economic 
policy; and a third,, a bibliography' on con- 
scription in the S. Two are still unfin- 
ished; hours at the Reference Desk speed by 
since assistants are under instruction to give 
first priority to students coining for help. 
But the learning experience' wi 11 remain, whe- 
ther* or not someone else may finish the bib- 
liography. And the work that has been done 
may be a beginning for someone else, * Perfec- 
tion-is not the point* 

'Students are encouraged to suggest their 
own .projects for learning about the library. 
Their eagerness helps to overcome today's, de- 
served radical criticism of detached or irre- 
levant knowledge. To draw on Bruner again 
"those who study the acquisition of knowledge 
are surely aware to what extent its acquisition 
is 'governed by selective purpose. "10 

Orientation to the library changes hands 
when- students in the seminars encourage their 
freshmen to meet them in' the library for a 
little serendipity* Seminar assistants in 
several cases have brought both'^ students and 
professors to the library to acquaint them 
•with the section where most of the sources 
used for the courses are, or, in one case, to 
work on a research problem during actual class 
time. This.i's an optimum situation — a library* 
laboratory. 

These students are encouraged to prepare 
for the seminars a bibliography listing of the 
resources that they found most useful for re- 
search in helping the professor plan the^ sem- 
inar, and in their own workshop experience. 
This involves them in a learning situation 
since they must review a manual of style, usu- 
ally Turabian,!! and present^ the bibliography 
•prof.essiorially, as well as mal^e the selections 
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for it on a critical basis, VJhen they have 
done this ^work and it^is approved, a member 
of the library staff cuts the stencils and the 
work is published under the student's name, 
Ke ±)ecomes a creator^ 

In - house students' cooperated on a bibli- 
ography of the indexes and abstracts they 
recommended as most useful in the library^. 
As editor, one of them compiled the evalua"- 
tions of all, which the class published and 
then distributed to the living units* 

This spring, the in-house students also 
began to compile and write a handbook from the 
student point of view. It is their guide to 
their library, and a- record of their awareness 
of what -a library is. . 

Ben Barnes, .of Rochester, Illinois, last 
fall the senior .assistant in the. freshman 
seminar on "The Home Front in World War II/' 
developed a tremendous interest in Congres- 
sional hearings, influenced by Dr. George 
Davis , Who as hi s history p rof es sor and a 
government documents enthusiast, was really 
his model. Ben proved to be so able and so 
very miach interested in the library that I 
invited him to serve as "the assistant in the. 
project for in-house advisers • 

One of the areas to be explored by these 
living unit representatives wis our documents 
collection which, for many reasons, has through 
the years not been very accessible to students. 
It's been' the old story of an understaffed 
warehouse— "v;e have it" — without technique or 
promotion to get it used properly. 

■'In the last year, all "of the indexes from 
the Constitutional beginning of the United 
States to the present — ranging from Poore's 
and Greeley's to the Monthly Catalog and the 
new cumulative index to Congressional commit- 
tee hearings — have been isolated and integrated 
in what we call "Doc's Bar." 
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As one of his contribut:.ons to the in-house 
project, Ben Barnes developed a working anno- 
tated bibliography which is a guide to all 
these voluines and such supporting handbooks 
as Schmeckebier, Boyd, and Jackson, and such 
aids as the valuable catalog Popular Names of 
U. S. Government Reports. 

,Through_ this work, sparked by a personal 
interest, Ben has learned more about access 
to documents than I know. Today I ask him for 
help. By publishing the bibliography , he has 
created a "project which shares his knowledge 
and provides guidelines for others. I think 
this is "a consummation devoutly to be wished.^ 
_ If IS my belief that the key to orientation 
IS being open to experiences which can involve 
students in actual ongoing" library v/ork, work 
that relates to their own particular interests 
ana personal ,thrust. It is also offering them 
measurable results of their efforts— a product 
or effect they helped create— either a publi- 
catioh or a satisfied client. 

As they use resources more broadly, they 
become more sharply aware of the ingredients 
of ^ library, and, the feedback from them is 
very valuable to the library. The librarian 
DGcomes much more aware of where- his true ac- 
countability is~to the student. The Reference 
Librajrian is most keenly awar^ of this — since 
the outreach position in public services is 
where; the flack hits.. With face to face ac- 
countability, in timd, the result should be a 
better library. 

At. the eiid of the eight-week period of class 
discussion -and laboratory, in-house reference 
assis^tants were asked to suggest things they 
would. do to improve service '•of any kind in, the 
library, or to -improve the environment. The 
following is the result: 
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• 1, 

• 2. 
3. 
4\ 
5. 
6. 

• '7. 

'8. 

9. 

10. 



• Suggestions for the Library 
in its Period of Change and Growth 

"by Library In-House .Assistants 
. 14 March 197-2 

Provide a "how to' use" guide for each 
of the v.arious reference sources, to be 
located in the proximity of the source. 
Republish the location guide and sel?: 
guiaed tour, and distribute copie-s 
vi.dely throughout the library 
Provide one or more pencil sharpeners 
for use m the basement (to be located, 
perhaps, near the water fountain). 
Provide several more dictionaries for- 
usIfuinTotsf' noticeable. 
Begin the use of raised I.D. cards to 
facilitate checking out books at the 
Circulation Desk. 

Work with projects to make the library 

witr^./rr"^i' P^°Ple-oriented place 
with the .help of signs, posters, and a 
.friendly attitude. ., . 
Provide some form of library guide to 
explain the roles and jobs of the vari- 
ous librarians and the library staff 
members. ^ 

Eliminate the "apples and oranges " 
question from the library freshman 
questiounaire: it made the whole sur^^ey 
seem like a joke. "i-vey 

Provide a coffee room or lounge where ' 

and ""p" 5"^^^" ^^^^ refreshments, 

tT ti iDachines would be nice. 

nn!^.i library opeh for longer hours. 
One compromise , based on the financial 
aifficul^ of such an undertaking, i.s to 
change daily hours from 8 a.m. -^il p.m? 
to 9 a.m. - 12 midnight, since very few 
people actually use the library at 8 a.^. 
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• except for classes, in addition, it is 

hours to 1a.m. the week before, as well 
, • as during, exam weeks. 
. 11. Provide a policy statement fcr all func- 
tions of the library, including fines, 

• semester circulation of books, hours 
use of phonographs, etc. 

. 12. Place a guard at the door to help pre- 
vent the problem of missing books. 
13, Have a "library kegger" sometime in 
April out on the front lawn by and for 
l/nnTM °/ library." it L unde?- 
^ . stood that the general purpose of a 

• .tTi^l- to crea^ interest, to draw 
attention and people to something. 

-Maybe the library should try it. 

Response is the next step. 

The Wabash programs, working through model 
students, do not attempt to reach alt Itud^?s 
directly.'. This is a strength and- a weakness 
v:e worry about the unreached. The s?aff hS^ 

but It IS too soon for this to be considered 
evidence of "results." As staeistics a^e 
•quantitative, a qualitative measure is also 
^J^^S- ^ correlation with an improvement in' 
academic achievement. We need more time to" 
know our effectiveness. . 

[Hopefully, however, the outreach of the 
moaea. students will be greater than just in 
their seminars or in their houses, with a . 
cumulative library awareness that will spread 
on- campus . As noted in the July & October 
Drojei Lzorary Quarterly, this is intention- 
ally a centrifugal program. 13 

As an indication of their acceptance of the 
library, (orientation to the library) , let me! 
m, closing, share with you several responses 
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weeks of^dosigned experiences. ""^^^ 
answ^S^/o^^M ^ ' ' °^ """^^ ^'^y^^' Indiana/ in 
Replied ° A b'? "'^'-^^ i= ^ lib^aryj" 

It til r^^g checking account, as opposed 

• InA account or warehouse ideaf° 

•way?'^if' any"' h^'ar '° ^hat 

.John. continued his analogy Project), 
Most drastic has been the change from ' 

•'davi/nr' i^^^ ( 'maybe some 

day It'll come in handv') to the check- 
ing account - one alwavs being, uled 
handy and convenient in the^transfc^ 

••tions_of knowledge. Teach people that 
using fair practices, -tte? can enjo; 

• ls"Zt \n"Ti^' they^aye to 'do 
. -wotjffs rde^os'ii! °' ^'^^^ 

thi^'^^fL^^^Lr^f f Lfi^a^?^^ • :2-eSr^ 

o information, books peri^iicals/rd^l^?! 

•oiJrthen'L^^tVSr- 

jectef thir''"'' °' ^^i^^-^-^a^ Indiana, pro- 
the library is what the individual is 

• willing to make of it- it knows no l^mi^s 
. or -boundarie's. The only confines a^e 

. people's lack of learning desij^ ?or 

. o^iv^i?1hl; ^LoS^^t^to^'bT 

t iar?n°\'re fL^l^^^^^J^^' . ^^^e.^ 
Se^^^--^^^^^^^^^ 

'snrr-ocrct uu neea not guarantee 

success out they have a commitmerut to he Ip.- 
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cer:":i?^J,,\-,^^,that denotes personal con- 

of situation cthics/So]p L an ^^"^"^^^ 
present,, thought out in t • ^«=tion in the 
bridge to^the future A concern, as a 

to^[\?b^arj°e"xp:'Aenci""°'"^^ ^^^^-^^ ■ - a 
rather than"^ an asseSbi^ one-to-one basisf 

exposures, cannot be anything 
•ir.ent to help-a sane%nn^^ ^ commit- 

questioning shall^e^'du^^t.Jn'al'LT" ^ ^^^^^^ 
objecting to a shoddv /n^ leadership and 

It is^ these youhg peon^fo"""^?"^ 
Council on UbrarVRelou™ ^' °" "^^^^^ the 
laying .on of hands l"^^ Practiced the 

reLrvoir of naLw"^7'"?.'^^"» "the 
through the LS^des ^headr-ff'^^ ^^^^ 
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January 15, 1972 



APPENDIX I 

Library iProject 
Wabash College ' 

WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 
. 9:00 a.i.:. How to attack f. actual problems: three 

will try to find > the answers to ques- 
tions put bV thi«? Qnr-ir,^!^ ^ 

if.-.^«>-c "y^nis spring's seminar^ 
leaders Andy Barnes, Keith 

Nightenhelser, .chirck Ransom. 
Exercise in findi^ng answers to fac- 
tual questions which the leaders 
have submitted as \being typical J 
their seminars. The\ assistants will 
hunt; the libraa^ian^. will.assis? 
10:30 a.m. Report on snags hit L far. The li- 
bi^rians will .point o^t how to use 
maDor categories of reference works 
loanf ' ^i^\i?^^aPhies. card cata^ 
logue, and the like) tp avoid the 
snags.— Thompson, Millis;. • 

Return to the exercise on the factual 
questions. ^ . 

1:30 p.m. Round-robin TJach assista'nt puts 
Trouf .i" ^"^='""1 ^\^-=tions to^tJI 
wo?k^'at th. lotion of what the 
like. Reference Desk can be 

leta.l^V-^l^^^ ""^^^^ with his seminar 
lif t the authorities- 

the authoritative resources— V their 

thp^'j;^''' ^° cSemonstrate 

vsourcernf' j"<3gTnents ^bout 

\sources of information, to (b) test/ " 
^he resources of Lill^ Library - 
particular, and to (c) make a pre- 
liminary statement of the scope of 
the seminar. 
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2: 45- p.m. Brain-storming on a "core curricu- 
lum" and its relationship with 
, .Freshman Seminars and the Library 
Provject.— Frederick. 

3:15 p.m. The services of the work room:CBI, 
Union List of Serials, shelf list, 
LC catalogues 'and NUC volumes, and 
the like.--Millis. 

Arranging a work schedule for the 
Reference Desk: the assistafts 
should have their class schedules 
m hand. 

End around 4:00 p.m. 

The mid-term workshop will be held on- Friday' 
afternoon, ^5arch 3, starting at 3:00, 

Please return the critique forms to Mr. Strawn 
on Monday, January 17. 
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Library Project Workshop, January 15, 1972 
Factual questions for 9:00 a,in. 
For detailed consideration: 

1. ^Tiat kinds c£ careers generate published 
autobiographies and what ones don't? 

For casual consideration: 

2. Find five definitions of time. 

3. .With whom does the technical distinction 

between langue. and parole start? 

4. Who said it? Where was it said? ■ VThy 
was it said? What- was the response? 
April 2 4"- 1916 

"Irishmen and Irishwomen: In the name 
of God and of the dead generations from 
which she receives her old tradition 
of nationhood, Ireland, through-us, 
summons her children to her flag and 
strikes for her freedom. 

"Having organized and trained her man- 
hood ^through hisjr secret revolutionary 
organisations, the Irish Volunteers and 
the Irish Citizen Army, having patiently 
perfected he^ discipline, having reso- 
lutely waited for the right moment to 
reveal itself, she now seizes that 
moment and, supp.orted br her exiled 
children in Am.erica .and by the gallant 
allies in Europe, liut relying in the 
first on her own strength, she-.strikes 
m full confidence of victory."' ' 
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J F.S.-7 APPLIi-D GENETICS: MOLECULAR ADAPTA- 
TION. Cole, DoemGt> Eutler. 

1. Where can I find a procedure for the 
assay of aldolase activity ihs bacteria'? 

2. Where can I find a theoreticaKdiscu's-" 
sion about liquid scintillation counting? 

3. Where could I find a listing of all , the 
papers published by Thomas Brb'ck or his 
associates? ^ 

4. How can I find references published from 
^, 19 60. to the present about the develop- 
ment of the "chloroplast in Chlorella? 

5. How do I find research reports of gov- 
ernmental agencies — NIH and EPA? 

F.S. 8 AKERICAIT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
Frederick, Kissling. 

. 1. What kinds of careers did individuals 
pursue which generated published auto- 
biographl:e^^^ Rank the top 10 or so' in 
order — • approximately. what kinds of 
careers, incidentally^^^do not* seem to 
generate published autobTdgra^hies? 

2. Find — and list A- the top 10 (approx.. ) 
best-selling, "be^st- received" autobio-^ 
graphies written in the las^t ten years. 

3. Define and show the distinctions, if 
any, between the following: biography, 
autobiography, novel, memoirs, reminis- 
cences , fictional autobiography. 

4. What are the two or three bibliograph- 
ical sources most indispensable to any 
study of American autobiographies? 

5. Find -two neviews with contrasting in- 
terpjretations and /or evaluations of 
any autobiography of your choice. 

■ • 6. Who was Vida Scudder and what has been 
writtei^ by and about her? 

\ 
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F.S. 9 LOCAL HISTORY 

Fertig, Stepp _ / • ; 

1 If the property "c5"f V?abash College /were 
Dlaced on the tax rolls , approxiii^ately 
what annual property tax would the 

college pay? / . V i 

2 From a study of indexes to 2 or J 
Indiana histories (including Cermony 
and Barnhart) derive a statemeilt about 

■ vhat leads a state historian to mention 
CrawfcrdsiVille or Montgomery County. 

3. Compare the book-length pul^lications 
of Maurice Thomnson listed xn Russo and 
Sullivan/, Seven Authors o f Craw fords- 
ville, with the Wabash Library holdings. 
Check with the Public Library to see 
if it cah supply anything VJabash cannot. 

4 ' [If Archives are open...] Hdw much help 
would the Wabash archives be m supply- 

• inq pictures for an illustrated account 
of "vrclbash during the First Decade of 
the Administration of President Tuttle ? 

5. V'hicJ of the articles listed under 
Indiana in a volume of fieader's Gmde 
(pic3 your volume) • can be consulted in 
the Wabash library? 

6 How many votes did McClellan get and 

* how ifany did Lincoln g^t in Montgomery 
County in 1864? , . 

7 Find Idata to substantiate or refute the 
"impi\ession" that Montgomery County 

■ was a\"rich" county in 1880. 

8 \<hy is the morning cerepony on Com- 
menceiAent Day called Baccalaureate? 

F.S. 10 VHIeAe are YOU? WH/^T TIME IS IT? 
McKinney, Thoms. 
.1. Prepare a bibliography on Newton's con- 
cept of V^^solute sp,ace and time. 
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2. Compare Erwin Schrodinger ' s and Max 
Bern's interpretation of the wave func- 
tion. Document the sources. 

3. Who originally developed the following 
theories and concepts: valence^ vor- 
tices, and vis viva. In what source 
are these theories first mentioned? 

4. What scientific perspectives have de- 
veloped from the thought of Heraclitus- 
and Parraenides? 

5. Find a scholar v/ho believes that space 
comes into existence as a particle is 
set in notion. (Does space exist in- 
dependently of motion?) 

6. Find an' article, monograph, or book 
which discusses the concept of space 
in the works of Rembrandt or Vermeer. 

7. VThen did the theories of relativity 
and quantum mechanics first appear in 
American newspapers? 

Speech 9. RHETORIC OF PROTEST. 

O'Rourke, V/asham* 

1. Kow many definitions can you find of 
rhetoric and protest? You are expec- 
ted to use the various dictionaries in 
the library, but in addition to these 
consult the various writers on rhetoric ^ 
and protest for their definitions. 

2. Develop a list of synon ms for rhetoric 
and protest that would be useful in a 
search of the catalogues and indexes 
in the library. 

3. VJhat 10 articles in the last 20 years 
of the Quart evly Journal of Speech * 
would you recommend to students of the 
Rhetoric of Protest for background 
reading? * 

4. What recordings are available in the 
library that would be useful in the 
Rhetoric of Protest course? 
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5. What journals in the library will mem- 
bers of the class find useful for their. 
. research. List at least five of them 
and cite one article from each that you 
feel pertains to the course^ 
6 • List magazine articles , newspaper 
« stories and editorials on the follow* 
ing events: 

Assassination of Martin Luther King 

Riots in Watts 

The Berrigans' arrest 

Humanities 8 LINGUISTICS. 

Strawn, Carpenter. 

1. Where will v/e find a classification of 
African cultivated plants by type and 
by origin? 

2. -Find a couple of photographs that will 

let Amadou Taal talk for three minutes 
in^ Wolof about v;hat is familiar to him« 

3. vrhat ^teaching materials do we have for 
African languages? 

^ 4V Find a schematic for showing kinship. 
VJhat is a cross-cousin? 

5. ^Vhat has been published va thin the last 
decade on the relationships between 

. language and biology? 

6. V7hat 19th-century v;ork in linguistics 
has received new attention since 19 60? 

?• Vlhat is the significance for linguis- 
tics of Ferdinand de Sausiiiure? Is Wade 
Baskin*s translating ability trustworthy? 
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APPENDIX II 

Lilly Library 
Wabash College 

IN-HOUSE REFERENCE ASSISTANTS 
SCHEDULE & OBJECTIVES 
WINTER & SPRING 1972 



OBJECTIVES 



1) 
2) 

3) 



FAMILIARITY with basic €ypes of library 
resources and certain modpls. 
PLANNING HOW to develop greater student 
awareness of library services, and of 
potential for self-development there 
GIVING ASSISTANCE to .fellow students in- 
house, cnanneling them to the Reference 
i^ibrarian first for help, and gradually 
gaming enough confidence to help them 
individually. 



PART I 



at: 1-2:30 o'clock 



MEETINGS 
Week of : 

1) January 17 (Jan. 18), read & do Library 

til n Self-Instruotion. 
N.y.: McGraw-Hill, 1970, Chapter 1. 

Class pattern: Introductory presentation 
-0 minutes), exploration in the library 
(library laboratory" — 30 minutes), and 
discussion (return to Goodrich Room • to- 
share findings — 30 minutes) 
Class topic: Library Research and Research 
Ethzcs, guest consultant: Professor 
Peter Murphy.. 

2) January 24 (Jan.25), read L.S., Chapter 2. 
Class t^pic: Encyclopedias^ Handbooks, 
Dzoizonarzes, Companions, 
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3) January 31 (Feb. 1), read L.S., Chapter 3. 
Cla-ss topic: Cavd Catalog and Other Bib'- 
liogva-phy . 

4) February 7 (Feb. 8), review and completion 
of .problems. 

Class topic: Use of the LC Dictionary of 
Subject Heading 8\ 

5) February 14 (Feb.. 15) , read L.5. ^ Chapters 
4,5. 

(Allow a little longer for the programmed 
instruction this time than in previous 
ass ignments) 

Class topic: Indexes and Other Specialized 
Information Sources. 

6) February 21 (Feb. 22), read L.5. , Chapter 
6; through "Almanacs and Yearbooks," p. 
135, and in the library look. .up and examine 
each book for greater familiarity. 

Class topic: The Library My stique 'Revealed! 

7) February 28 (Feb. 29), read L.5,. , Chapter 
6, from "Atlases and Qazetteers'* through 
" Indexes to Literature in Collections • " 
Locate feach book held in our collection 
and examine it for greater f amiliajcity. ^ 
Class topic: ' G'ovevnment Documents j tour 
of the collection and the Government Doc- 
uments Index Bar, guest con*sultant: Pro- 
fessor George DaviS. ^ 

8) March 6> (March 7) , internship with Mrs. 
Mi His at the Reference Desk at arranged 
tiiftes. 

Class topic : IntevZihravy Loan , discussion 
of interlibrary loan procedures , demon- 
, stration cf microfilm equipment, gtiest 
consultant: Library. Intern Mike Wilson. 

9) March 13 (March 14) , as above. 

Class topic*: Developing Awareness , guest 
consultant: Senior Euripides Tsakarides, 
f '^Posters and other av;areness devices ," 
problems relating to desk duty, filling 
in gaps. 
SPRING VACATION MARCH 18-26 
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Next 6 weeks: Reference Duty in Lilly Library ^ 
6 - 8:30, 8:30 - 11 p.m., as scheduled 
(optional) . 

In-House Reference Duty: a total of five 
hours per week, according to individual's 
schedule (required) • 

Keep Reference Log of "problems" you need 
to re. . to I4rs. Mil list Follow the "Guide 
for Reference Assistants." ^Arrange for 
substitute from the group or ask Andy 
Barnes to take your place if you are ill 
or any emergency keeps you from your 
responsibility. 

• "Feed-back" on your problem's will be 
either via Andy or via shorter sessions 
\^ bi-weekly. 

10) Week of April 24 (date by class vote) , 
dinner at Mrs. Millis*. Evaluatiorv of 
program. ^ 

Andy Barnes, as tutor/ coordinator and 
record - keeper , aAd Gretchen Wolf Deter ^ 
as reference assistant, will help Mrs. 
Millis and Mr. Thompson evaluate your work 
and commitment to your responsibility to 
Part I, to determine your eligibility to 
continue with Part II. Satisfactory 
evaluation will mean payment of the second 
check for $50.00, which signifies your 
appointment to do the in-house advising 
for the weeks between spring vacation and 
commencement. You will be paid at the 
*;rate of $1.85 an hour for the v:ork at the 
Reference Desk, and an attempt will be 
made to distribute v;ork as evenly and 
fairly as possible. 
- , _ Charlotte H. Millis 

Reference Librarian 
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APPENDIX III 
Log of Research 



Researcher; 



Date: 
Problem # 



of above date: 



Place advice was rendered: Living unit ( ) 

Library ( ) 

^ * Other 



I. • S.tatement of the prbblem as client and I 
conceive ^^'^ 



II, Key words we identify for our research 
in library sources: 



our nominations; 



1. 
2, 
3.. 
4. 
5-. 
6* 



With help from Dia^ 
tionary of Subject 
Headings , thesauri) 
& oti^er dictionaries 

i: 

2. ' j 

3. ' 
4. 

5. 
6. 
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III. Resources I think will help us: 

Generic resource Specific resource; 



("family name'') ; 




Ex: which 


Ex. : Index 




index (es) ? 


I- ^ 


1. 


7. 




2. 


8. 


3. 


3. 


9. 


4". ■ , 


4-. 


10. 


5. 1 


5. 


11. 


6. 


6. 


12. 



(abbreviate) 



IV. . Record each citation on a separate 3X5" 

slip, to be found at the card catalog 
(unnecessary for the log) . You may have 
several citations in each category above. 

V. Brief evaluation of this problem of re- 
• . search — why "successful" or not: 



n 
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• '* ' Notes 

1; Quoted at end of article in Improving Col^ 
lege and University Teaching, 16 (Autumn, 
■1968) ^ p. 275. 

2. ' Fxank' .Goble. the Third Force: The ?sy^ 

.chology of Abraham Maslow. (N.Y. : Grossman^ 
. 1971). \ ^ ■ 

3. - Nat Hentoff. "From Nat Hentoff's Luncheon 

Speech/.* Top of the News, |26 (November, 
1969) , p. 75. 
4i Albert Camus. The ^ Misunderstanding. 

' / Translation unknown. 
• 5. Council on Library Tiesources.' Fourteenth 
'\ Annual Report. (Washington, D. C. : Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., 1970), p. 14. 
6. ^^ichael Polanyi. The Tacit 'Dimension^ 
(N.Y.: Doubleday, 1957), p. 91. , 
. 7. Jerome Bruner. The Relevance of Educa^ 
" tion, (N.y.: W.W. Norton & Co., Inc.) , 
p. ix., 

8. ' Op. ai t, J p. 70. 

9. Idem. 

.10.- Ibid., p. xiii. 

11, Kate Turabian. Student^ s Guide in Wrih^ 

• ing College Papers. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1970). 

.12. Bernard A. Bernier, Jr. and Charlotte M. 

David. Popular Names of U.S. Government 

Reports: A Catalog. (Washington, D.C.: 

Library of Congress, 1970). 
as. "Integrating Library Instruction in ^ the 

Cqllege Curriculum,'* Drexel Library Quar^ 

tcrly, 7 (July & October, 1971), 365 ff. 
14. Joseph Fletcher. Situation Ethics. The 

Nau) Morality. (Philadelphia: The West- 
'minster Press, 1965). 
.15. Council on Library Resources, op. cit., 

p: 14. • • 
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APPENDIX L 



Developing Awareness: A Behavioral Approach * 
This paper by Ms. Millis -descrit^es her. experiences with 
students iti the first three years of the grant period with 
particular^ attention to objectives and concepts linderlying 
the instruction of reference assistants. 
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DEVELOPING AWARENESS: 
AJEHAVIO.RAL APPROACH 



Chaiu.otj'e HicRman Milus 

AisistutU College Librarian in Public Scrv* 
ices of Plymouth State College of the 
Vntverstty of AVw Uampshire} fomeriy 
Reference and Public Services Librarian 
of Wabiish College 
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Under a matching grant from the Council on Library Resources (CLR), a pro- 
gram began at Wabash College in Crawfordsville. Indiana, in the fall of 1970 
with the expressed objective of integrating use of the library more fully with 
^the program^; of inssmction at this small foupyear liberal arts college for men. 
Thij was an experimental program with a five-year span. J 
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BACKGROUND 

As initiated, the chief v/ihide for the Wabash plan was to be a program of 
freshman seminars already approved by the faculty, in which an upperclass stu- 
dent would act as an assistant for the professor teaching the course, helping him 
to plan it and to guide and evaluate student work. When the grant proposal 
was accepted, this student was allocated the ,idditional responsibility of a liaison 
in the seminar between the course and the professor and students, and tlje library. 
Concurrent with basic instruction in tlic use of the library, he was to l^ccome 
\ an interpreter and facilitator for the library, in behalf of the freshmen enrolled 
in the seminar. He was to attend all seminar meetings as well as meet with tlie 
professor and librarian at other different times. It must be noted here that ilic 
seminar program uas a. matter of instru(;tion for selected upperdassmen and 
'pnly indirectly for freshmen. For the freshmen, the library experic;ncc w*as to 
cori\e about tlirough assignmc^nts tliat stimulated library use at a time when 
another student, especially trained, was there to be of help. 
Although offered for credit, the seminars were outside the regular college 
— curriculum and were advertised through a separate catalog. Professors had 
volunteered to teach the seminars in subject areas of particular interest to them 
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'.^ • • 'iufnrcncss: A nehavioral Afil^rpach Jit 

^ pcrsoMalljr-of.cn qui.c esoteric. Co..r«. ■i.Ics. <„ch a, "Ancient Sl.ips and Fkcs " 
Cont.nc-.u.-,l l)„ft.- "K.pion.-.KC as an Orf/.i.atio.. Activity " ^..^'rlni r 
sin,. • rcncct the intellect....! i.,.eresu of teaching t^; Sn/, ' 

II.e ..,.,.erd.« ,...,lc...s selcctc.l as 3s^is.a.,.s by the professors -were better 
ha., average . .,ot superior st..<le.,t. in Ml cases, and as sine qua no "lerc 1 
•ntcresied in ..he challenge a..d eogpr .0 learn ' 

Frcslnne.. ..king the sen.inars elected to do so; these se.ninars were not re 
q.n.ed a..d .-s,.:.IIy were .he only snch op.ions for fresh.ncn • 

The mr-Id of ..pperclnss assis.a,,., professor, an.l freshmen is indica.ive of' , 
ry bas.c ...greche,. „, a library I.d.ora.ory .i.h a chance of s..ccess-.h .ercst" 
of .hose involved, .he.r n.o.iva.ion .0 do .he job. The people a. Wabasl" hSc 
no. cap..u. schola.s .ncshed in.o an aca.le.nic locks.ep. i.ey had al c 0 . 
program. 1 he same was .n.e of .he reference librari.nrwho f ad come .0 ^Vab sh 
primarily because of .his program. - wauasn 

I. w.-,s a con.,m,ma.ion devo.i.Iy .0 be wished for. in .he language of Shake- 
peare. - If Iibr.,nans-want .0 reach .he vai. majori.y of undergr.aduatc s.uden. 
hey m.,s. wo.k wi. h and .hrough .he .eachinrf^cnl.y .0 ensufe .ha. us of he 
library is a re(,.Mred. essen.ial componen. ii, course work"-.his poin. was made 
most e.nph.a.c:. ly by .he la.e Pa.ricia Knapp at .he Ins.itu.c o'n Vrain ng fo 

Die;:";:;';;.^^ "-^ ""'"^"'"^ 

A. .he c<.nclusio„ of .he firs, year of .he seminar program, ano.her program 
. added ... .he s.igges.ion of an h.vohed facul.y member, and wi.h cn.hus" 
as.,c endo.vnien. by sennnar s.udcnts: an in.house program .0 ii.s.ruc. .he 

- many reprc.cn.a..es of dorn.i.ories and fra.erni.ies who had indicated .heir Z 
cres. in Ic.rnmg more abou. .he lih.ary. in library ,,se. so .ha. .hey wo.ild .hen 

- help o her., in .heir residences wi.h .heir research problems. A few'of .h se stu" 
den.s bu. no. .he m:.jor,ty. were freshmen. Again, .he o(t.reach was indirec- 
Mudemr'" »"'cs..idcn.s. indu.IIng fresh.uen. .0 reach more 

The in.ho.ise s.uden.s were also highly'motiva.ed. They were no. all supcri^ 
«uden.s-a number could be called ave.age-and .hey were rallying .0 worK 
a very amorphous co-.tex. (residence .ini.s composed of a he.erogeneous aswr.. 
men of n.cn n, difle.en. major fields, wi.h varying levels of in.elligence) 

The problems m reaching .his cons.iaicncy were e.vpec.ed .0 be greater, and • 
did prove .0 be grcer. .ban .hose conf^wing .he seminar assis.anf, who svere ' 
defini.rly working .„ .he appln.ule.I. co.Wse.relr..ed si.ua.ion. As elsesvhere 
cou^e rela.cd inscruc.ion a. \Vabash had ptpved .0 be meaningful; .he ch.illcn.e 
m a residen.ul program is .0 give i. meaning o... of c.on.ex.. bv seeling out 
oppoi.uin..es for applic.A.ion. by a cer.ain amouh. 6f judicious prosely.i/in^ in 
dorms and ra.eini.ies: flyers, bookmark. ^announceinen.s-.in.cllic.uai nrsr^id! 

1 should be no.cd he.e and canno. be en,phasi,cd enough .ha. ho.h in.ernnl 
and ex ernal pt.bhc rela.ions arc la.ge problems for librarians .0 solve ,'oday 
The ed,ica.,onal es.ablishmen. is largely unfamiliar wi.h i.s own built.in re- 
•ources and. c^when familiari.y exisw. is not using .he resource, creatively 
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Librarians need more llian ever lo be conununicators-niobilc, loquacious, and 
prej)aie(! for debate. 

Although one does projcctS\-Iicrc to go and why ni an experimental program, 
it is often >itall\ necessary to depart from plans to respond to new ideas along 
the way. Insecurity is rampant since experiments providcehe |)ossibiIity of real 
and dismal failure. It is extremely iujportant to have a steadying philosophical 
base from vi)ich to respond with insight, rather than to react to ideas for change 
expediently. 

Changes that did occur in the first three years at WabasU were largely in rc* 
sponge to student input— their suggestions a<id their* criticism. Listening, fdler- 
ing, and responding became important functions of the librarian. 

If the face of the library is changing, as Robert Taylor says, a very dramatic 
change ne'eds to be in the cars and ego of both the professor and the librarian; 
vhat is lost to-both in established cotjipartpicntalization and time-honored pro- 
cedures may be gained in users. "It is the user who defines systems" is a Taylor 
tenet.' ' 

Tin: B.vsic ruvN for the firsi^i years of the program 

Both the seminar and the in-house library instructional programs followed the 
same basic plan in the first years. It would have been almost impossible to do 
otherwise* since the m.ijority of the insttuctional work fell to the reference (later 
the public services) librarian* one pervou who also had all other reference re* 
tponsibilitics in a library with a collection estimated at close at 200,000. 

Although the plans were so similar, opportunities for individualization oc- 
curred. For seminar assistants, problems in the use of resources varied according 
to the subject matter of tJieir senunars. For in-house assistants, more general 
prol)lcnis were constructed, exposing them through a battery of generic resources 
to the possibilities of retrieving informatron in is many ways as possible.^ Groups 
wqrc small, usuall) between fi\e and ten. and allowed for concentration on in* 
dividual needs. Following the course of tiistru'ction, the in-house student hung 
out h'i< shingle in his residence unit. The seminar assistant, uspally a high- 
ranking senior, had the additional challenge of advising freshmen concurrently 
with hi^ own stud) of resources. (that is why the concentration on indej^es and 
the catalog come early in the course). 

In adtlition to the above-mentioned reference librarian, the chief librarian 
and a professor were in\oKed in the CLR project, the former as an ex officio 
consultant and arbiter; the latter, for the project's first t^vo yearS, as coordinator. 
When the professor returned to fulltime teaching in 1972, the chief librarian 
assumed all administrati\e details of the program and the reference librarian 
assumed thc« instructional prannTn^' and implementing, the point*of contact work 
with students." Both librarians ma\le'every nttcmpt to maintain close^communica- 
tion with each other: the chief librarian* was welcome to come to ir4Structional 
sessions, to suggest or arrange for improvements, to interject observations; the 
reference "^librarian was on "dropiV status at the chief librarian's office, any 
lime. Subjective evaluations by students involved in die programs, and some* 
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times constructed bjr tJie students jlieiinchcs. kept both lihrarinns apprjsc(I of 
iludent opinions, criticisms, and suggestions. 

THE GUIDELINES 

The master pl.in of instrnction for the program's first three years was struc- 
tured on seven b.isjc tenets of the te.ichin^' It.irning process-steadfastly adhered 
to-and two ph.iseslof problem solving. I'roni this philosophical base, not overtly 
expressed. spssioiK met and attempted to respond to needs for improvement and 
chang?^. It should be noted here that thr approach wms^hchavioral more ,than_ 
technical, in thcl^lij^f that with die cumniiiment of the person (student or fac- 
ulty member) to the concept of •'library.*' interest in "how-io" will'lollow. 

Instriiciion w^Js' usually for about ten weeks, in 90-minute weekly sessions in 
components of presentation/expioration/discussion. The majority of tiie time 
was de\oted to exploraiion (problc/n solving) in the library. Remember-rather 
than diicctly involving groups of freshmen, this was an experience for selected 
students -.ho sl '.quently would be working with freshmen. 

The scvctf guidiu^!^ tenets of the teaching-learning process: 

1. student invohenient, 

2. problem-centered approach, - 
fofus through models, 

y. on-thg-job (^xperience, 

i. opportunitN for creativity (self-expression), 

6. enco^iragcnicnt of conceptual thinking, 

7. abollslnncnt of the •'mystsquc," 

The two php\cs of the p^oblem-solviug process: 

1. firstborn fif^hyo^ the program (approximately): single-focus problems , (fac- 
tual prol ! ins illustr.iling the use of a single generic resource); 

2. last fifth (approximately): multiple-focus problems (conceptual/contextuaV 
problems invohing many kinds^<^f resources). 

Since all thi> was experimental, and sinc\^ it was related to tiiCLjiceds oi par- 
ticular college with a particular clientele/ it is felt that any possii)iic ^•aluc^o 
readers will come more from an' explanation of the /ogiV of the early program^ 
than' from any slatement of specifics as if they might be established rather than 
cx*olving forms of instruction. It is not known that the approach is right, it is 
only knoun that it was tried— and that students did express interest in the ex- 
periment and satisfactions from their perSotnal involveinent-and that the li- 
brary began to change with the stress on use. 

A new need for accountabilit) emerged that affected the total library and 
indicated the need for a fresh look at the expectations for all personnel. As with 
the proverbial pebble thrown into a'^pond. the ripples created by the effort in 
both scmmar and in-house programs to make students more aware pf the library 
and then knowledgeable about how to use it were tar-rcaching. eventually re- 
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tuhing dirocilx or indirectly in questions about tlie\kind and size of stafi needed, 
the layout of the library, and the location of resources, the development and 
breadth of the collection, the relationship ol the st^riT to the faculty, the status 
of the staff, etc I \ . 

txperimenution in a way resembles autopsy— cauiing examination of why 
things are as ihcy arc, in order to make recommendations for the future. Up- 
setting, but u«ful.. ' ^ 

Early in the program, so that they would know what^was expected of them, 
students in ihc seminar program were presented a list pf objectives in bread 
Ucrms. i ; 



Seminar ol^jccthes: 

1, dcvelo[»:.^rnt of personal familiarity M'ith generic libVary resources and 
certain nodels: \ 

2. inicgration of this developing awareness of and familiarity with library 
resource* in:o the learning experience of freshmen in the seminars at every 
opporti;r.:tv, ard publication of a joint student-produced*^ bibliography of 
useful le^-vjrces to be distributed in seminars and at large; 
pro\i'>ic'n of assistance to freshmen in the seminars week\ by week, and 
students 2: largc at ^hc reference desk after internship. \ 

In-House objccihes varied a littte: 

1. exploring 2nd learning about a resource through solving a problem involv* 
ing its u.vf, 

2. shluing Inoxledge of the resource so explored with the others in group, 
anjcl in t>.e sharing, becoming responsible for understarjding the use and 
usefulness of ail the resources explored; ^ 

<?. sharing i> e cumulated knowledge at the conclusion of the prbgram with 
one's petTS in-hou^e. after internship, by advising them on tlic resources 
helpful to uhcir academic needs and instructing djcm in their iise, toward 
j the end of intellectual freedom. 

Althoug!) ir-is changed from semester tc semester and group to group, the 
.following is a fiirly representative agenda for a semester's work, the operational 
base, for phrlo<-^phy, phases, and objectives. It is felt that the use of nonbook 
media can be ir.cofporaied into the weekly schedules as the opportunity arises. 
It must be not'.d that all g»^oups began with carefully Workecf-out agendas, which 
by the end of the semester had been pretty much reworked to adju:it to new 
needs, pressuits, and situations. • 

Meetings Co-jerage ; 

I 

Week one Gmeral orient-ntion to tlie library atid to each other (student to 
jtud'ent, students to librarian). Raison d'ilre for the program. 
Objccti\e$ for the scmcstesr. Assignment in programmed Itcxt for. 



cext meeting.* 
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Week ttvo Use of indexes and alnlracis. Problcmj. Conferences to enhance 
undcrsianding of goals and objectives, Assignment in progr;immed 
text. 

Week three Card catalug, 1. Pioblems. Assignment in the Dictionary of Subject 
Headings oj the Library of Congress, 

Week four Card catalog, II. Problems in the application of the DSH, above. 
Assignment in programmed text. 

AVeek^ivc — Use of- ihc^rcfcrence-collectionH^rQblonr-i^ssignmcnriirpro^ 
. — grammcd text. 

Week six Use of tlie 'reference collection, II. Search strategy. Problems. 

Assigmneiu^ m the reference collection and in the libriryV guide 
to go\crmneiit documents. 

Week seven INe of government documents in the collection. Problems. Assign- 
ment: review and assimilate all to date. Review worksheet to be 
returned to librarian to evaluate. 

Week eight Nfidscmcster evaluation and planning session. Assignment: sCand 
by to offer extra assistance to students in seminars (in-house) dur- 
ing midscrnester period. Make appointments to give extia help In 
the libraiy. 



Minicases A and B. Assignment: 



Week nine ^fi^icases. Model minicase. 

„ further review wliere one feels veak. Conference-discussion o£- 

weak arc.is and feelings about ihc program. 

-Week ten MinicascS C and D. Sunimirg up. Project due (usually a bibliog- 
rapiiy of the most useful resources explored, to be combined with 
those fiom otiiers in tlie group). 

Thereafter Assigimicnt to internship at the Reference Desk, PubHcation oC 
projects. Optional d uy at the Reference Desk (if cleared as "ready" 
in confeience) in addition to seminar and tn^house advising. 

Fiom these guidelines and operational plans, it was felt that the dialogue 
(prcscntation/exploralion/discussion) could proceed. There is no.saipti 

TEACfllNGLEAKNING TENETS 

STUDENT INVOLniMEMT c . 

Classes in the program were called "library labs" and usually involved no 
more than four to ten st'udOiits who met rather informally once a wc^k with 
the reference libiari.m in a sertiinar room in the library for discussion' before 
going to the collection with research problems to solve. s 

Lecturing in the labs was kept to a mininumi. Today, in the time of ihc 
Fourth Revolution,' learning i$ enriched by many^iedia and by a renewed* 
emphasis on personal experience. Students, rather than being pa$si\e (bore<l?) 

jL-vijL- 
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spectator'; at an instructor's tour de force were kept in motion both by solving 
research ptol}!cnis in the |it)r.iry nnd by sharing their discoveries witli others. 

The refeience librarian opened labs by introducing students to whichever 
generic resonice or re'iources weic slated for in\es ligation that day. A specific 
re<0!iice or "nioder' of cacli kind scr\ed to illnstrate the generic resource (i.e., 
AV;i' York Times Index to illustrate all indexes, as a type of generic resource). 
Time vas taken to respond to student cpiestions or observations. 

With an introducior) familiarity, students then took assigned problems involv 
ing the use of the resource being explained into the library to seek oijt possible 
solutions (not "ans\\( is." which may sugj^est a very \ertical and natrow approach). 
Within a g!\en time pciiod, they returned to tlie scnn'nar room, each one 
charged to tell the otheis about his problem and his personal discovery of help- 
ful resources. "Show and tell'* Mas encouraged actually, as it is on die clemciUary 
level: students could bring tlie i^nolved resources back so that others could 
make a ph\sical and visual contact with Uiem in additign to die- intellexSua! 
one. 'Thi^ inacle it easier to "compute** the resource-students could store an 
a'ujrcnevN of it in their hCads. 

' in a. Kicnce Inb, there was aciion in this library lab. Motion, noise, dia« 
log ur Lan.;htfT e\eni Changes occuried. "I didn't know ... wo had such an 
indc»\' . . \ what a concordance was": • - diat there were dictionaries for 
bjjilo /, onh " Education is .3 live and well %hen there is this process of chatige. 

Jii't as c<rtain brijliograpliic^rosourccs are guides to information, the librarian 
w :;iii(le for the lab— sugqcsting,- but not telling the way. Pointing out possi- 
bilities ne\er preyiming to say *'wrong,'* but rather proposiog the consideration 
of alternatixes. She tied the students' invohcineni together, and commented or 
explained as she felt necc^^ary when any doubt or confusion existed. 

In such a situation, there can* be no script (lecture) but only a "happening.** 
Tht librarian is the')c.ist that brings about the action, but the students make 
the bic.ul— and as creators, begin to feel a commitment. It's a demanding situa- 
tion 'f-ir tlie teacher, who must sei7C every oppornmity to make a point. 

When 'the learning comes thus, bom the shared experiences of the students 
rather than frofn tij^ift lectures, the grounding to the librarian by a professional 
philosophy is most importarit. Students ask more questions, ^eem to get more 
at the gist of things, learning can be reinforced then by a timely *'You*re right, 
Art.^ tin's i^ why . . ." or "Yes., Mark, thc^ seems to be a pattern . . .** 

To facilitate participation, e\ery efTort needs to be made to keep communi- 
cation open and to keep this focus not only on the students and their individual 
pro;;ress iri assimilating and understanding, but also on how clearly they share 
their progress with their peers (fellow assistants and the students he is helping 
or. preparing to help). In lliis situation, students learn a little about the art aijjl 
demands of teaching— by teaching each other. This lab actually becomes a 
model for them of their future experience helping' freshmen and oiher students. 

PIIOBLEM'CENTEREP APPROACH 

IJcarning/^)y rote is a way to pass over exam hurdles, but knowing^ how by 
doing is an important step toward confidence in oneself, toward the self-esteem 
necessary for maintaining equilibrium in academic or larger socictiei 
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Fioblcms rather than prcscriinion .irc needed hi library lalis, addirjg the'in ' -' 
grech'^entof "t!ie way it sccnis to inc" to t!ic learning experience. Doing ^ prof). 
Mem successfiiily residts in a prochict, a result to be- proud of. Making error* . 
in judgnjcni slioiild be interpreted not as failuie, to be marked with a red • 
<bui as thai pan of a»> experiment t|vtt says "jjcep trying, we know there Are 
oilier possibilities." ' ,^ *^ ^ 

The faci-lh.a the librarian discoursed litdc hi lhe \Val)ash program was in' 
pan due to sttidems' suggestions that initially there was loo much lecturing and 
not enougli contact with lli : usources themselves. 3'hey wanted confrontation, 

„not dissertation. Thev asked ^or more problems and-more timc-tcrTolve |ndb' ' 

Icms. to do and to share. They were ready to acceprihe* Ir2, 3^1 life dWhr^ 
board, but after the basic slep^ they wanted to jump in and sWim.* 

Years ago, college president Henry Wrision noted that a suideni docs not 
learn by being told how -to use the library, but by using ii.» ^Iorc tfran a gen- 
eration- later, librarians are beginning to concur on a wide scale. Oricntnfion. 
J is being ^ccn inoie as ah organic experience than as a trip. 

Problems carefully constructed to illustrate l!ie use of one revjurcc invari-, 
ably show students their way around the library much more effectixely diaii a 
librar\ 4onr or a lectiue. because of the problem's relation loalie students' needs. " 
Ler.rni- i; howr to use the Essay and General Literature Index really means fir^i 
ha»!r»^ a need for critical or expository material, knowing how to use the card 
catalog, and knowing how to locate a book in a pariicuhr library. Hearing 
about EGLI will not accomplish as^mucli. To use Biological Abitracts, a student 
has to figtire out die CROSS and BASIC indexes in relaiiofi to a specific need. , 
not a vague j^rperaliiy.- . , ^ . 

The probh r 1 v>lving experience related to ilieVea! need, therefore, secros to •" • 
encourage the knid of exploration that liejps students to coiYipieliciid the uridc r- 
lying logic of the library. Most people foigei or ne\er stopped to think that 
philosophers were the original classifiers; it has long been an art 'to integrate 
material. A student given a classification number to locale in the BFs will not 
learn as much about how to find things as the student cliallen^;ed tcsjind worth- 
while material for a paper on a specific phase of experimental psycholog^'. The . 
latter will ha\e a lot of quest iorxs to ask. .T/j^/ is the point of the prohkm: to ' 
raise questions rather than to encotnagc a nonquestioning "learning.'* 

Exploration can be frustrating and it is M'ine-consuming, but it adds enor- 
mously to the learning process. It leaves something for the students to con- 
tribute, and recognizes them as persons with the capability^.of .conlribiiling. It 
also says you respect your stut^ents. ' , 

FOCUS THROUGH MODELS 

In the program it seemed to make more sense for student to examine one • 
representative resource or "model'* of a specific category and .for the librarianr 
to illustrate a^caiegory through one model (i.e^ "index" as explained by refer* 
ence to Art Index) rather than by memorizing details about many of explaining 
a whole span of indexes. The itiformatlon explosion boggles the mind. The • 
students learning how to use the Social Sciences und Humanities Index ^atl 
focus on it'as a representative of its family. r 
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The imporiar.l thing is ihnt they Icarii ihc existence of tlie category "index" 
i and its uorL is, and that there are many, many kinds av^iJahle— not only 

the nio<!cl. This \vhitticd down approacli makes it more possible for students 
to cope V'itli iUc flood oi resources without drowning in tliem. 
Here is ^^here tiie uorkiqg involvement of many students is important. It is an 
i * awareness arouser. In a lab ou indexes as a gejienc resource, tlie librarian could 

first cxphiin the work of an indtx and the variety ot them available in the 
* particular Iibrar),to sene the curricular needs of the college, use one only as a 
teaching model, and then assign problems that would illustrate as many. as there 

are students to share the problem-solving exp6ricnfe: one to show how the 

1 NctP York Times l^^dcx was useful for a problem about the Nuremberg trials; * 

I another lo shuK"hw^rh'e Socio/ Sciences and Humanities Index is helpful for " 

j the study of espionage, etc » 

}ii a lab \v'iih sc^en students, tlicn, there would be exposure to the ideas of 
? ie\en indexes, and a student would be conditioned to think, when the need 

' arises later, "Isn't there also an index for political science? for chemistry? of " 

bibliograph)?" ' * 

The use of selected students to leartv about the library in-order to show 
otheis the way is another example of adding focus ;hrough the use of models. 
Semiii.tr assistants became exemplars for the freshmen in the seminars and in- J . 
house ad\isers for the students in their residences. As models they helped othen 
to integrate librar) \ise into their course work.^ 

One student helped others in the Nuremberg trial seminars to Icarn how to 
use the library to find bio|raphica! information about the defendants, how to 
: look up, source accounts of the long-drawn-out trial, how to find and- use the 

* ^ reports of iht: Tribunal, how to unearth studies of the moral and psychological 
J impacts of the Nazi ideology, etc. Tins is making use of students as models, just 

professors (or parents) serve as models. They set an cxampic; titey help solve 
j problems. They are guides and pathfinders. 

It might be noted here that uppcrclass assistants were programmed into semi- 
i ^ nars because it u;as fell that students might go to a fellow student for help before 

: going to the authority figure. < 

' A third way in which there was iittliration of a model involves professors 
j themselves. A professor interested in teaching a freshman seminar and utilizing 

I a student assistant as bibliograpliic adviser was thought to be a model for other 

} professors for tlie i>ossibilities of more planned use of library resources and 

* personnel. 

j An unexpected b)-product of the \V*'sbash plan was that assistants in some 

j cases proved to be models for professors, by pointing out how assignments could, 

j be constructed to make better use of the library and helping them to organize 

I the instruction so that students would need to use the library. Since it is really, 

1 with professors that librar) use begins, this might be one way to get around the 

! reluctance many teachers l»avc to admit they don't know something they think 
, they ought»to know, as well as to encourage more advanced planning to utilize 

J enriching resources. Students see this need for preplanning very clearly when 

iJiey have all-around library experience. They know selection and acquisitions 
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take time; tliey know some resources are better than others; tliey know media 
vary in efTectiveness. 

Finally, for x\\q in liouse students in particular (who. unhkc seminar assistants, 
often worked away from tiie physical library, advisinjj felhnv boarders in the' 
coffee shop, the dining room, or dorms) logs or research designs w re mimco- 
graplicd to * i\e as a model for the thought processes involved in research. 

The log ii.tlly asked the questions that need to be asked in a reference Inter- 
view and pjovided for the written response: articulating the <juestion (defming 
the nrgoiiation), ascertairn'ng what had been checked and/or needed to be 
rechecked, suggesting useful generic resources and followingnhis, -specific rc^ 
sources (if index, which index?), and suggesting keywords to use as subjecr^ 
headings. 

It was decided that these logs or patterns for research be also kept at the 
reference desk for each reference encounter. Students who were not attached 
to either program often asked for copies to guide them as they were preparing 
a paper. 

REAL EXri.niENCE 

As has been noted, the library labs were for the most part of ten weeks* dura- 
tion, in 90 minute sessions once a week. 

Actual on tiie job experience followed. Students first had an internship at the 
reference (h >k, with the reference librarian near at hand, and after dus trial 
period, worked at t!:e desk in her absence or while slje was imoUed in other 
work in the library. This was optional experieiKe (some students simply didn't 
b<i\e time) and was in addition to the primary responsibility in seminars and 
residences. 

It brought dicoiy into practice *even more sharply than the qxperiential lab 
problems since the element of responsibility to another human being had been — 
added. Pioblems coming to the reference desk did not have die cont^rollcd situa- 
tion of the lab or the specific subject orientations qf tlie seminars, but might 
require the discovery of resources not dreamed of, really testing the adequacy 
of die pathfinder's preparation via the generic category route, "Do I need an 
index? the card catalog? a bibliography? some combination?" Here is where the 
generic approach became meaningfid, for if specifics had been forgotten, prin- 
ciples remained. 

The student on duty as decisionmaker guiding someone else's research prob- 
1cm really has a^ fmal exam on his hands at each reference encounter. And he 
has the added responsibility of remenjbcring to show how, not tell all, to inspire 
clients to learn to find out for themselves, rather than dole it all out. The over- 
all objective of any program instructing in the use of the librar) should be 
intellectual independence for all, viewing learning about the use of the library 
as one of the libera^ arts. v. 

Heads will shake in the profession. "Students alone at the reference d<^? 
But they can't give our kiml of service!" Probably not, but has professional 
icnice to date swelled the libraries with users? The question administrator* arc 
asking today is: "Are our resources being used?" 

1:3 J 
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Good students arc perceptive and know when tlicy are over their heads. 
Assistants were zd^hcd it could happen (to them as well as to a lihrarian). Tlify 
kept the log of tlie real (not directional) questions . . . the pathfinder model. 
When they could not solve a probleni» tJiey did wliat tliey could to give the 
client a start, and referred him to the librarian who would read the report of 
all encounters. Her suggestioj[i and follow np with the client %vas always .trans- 
mitted to the student assistant who !iad had the trouble. IT his need were urgent 
and the student could not wait, the assistant was able to call on the chief 
librarian or the librar)' intern for unmediate help. 

The librarv profession's fear of involving students at the desk robs them of a 
most meaningful opportunity to learn. This fear, bred perhaps from the desire 
to have evcn:hing just perfect and umler control, is not in keeping with the 
philosophy of learning tlirough doing. 

Wabasii students were not totally autonomous at the desk, but they were 
trusted, and gi\en responsibility. Tliey were given guidelines for their interviews 
and their work was checked. And their peers came to them. Unfortunately, no 
statistia were kept to indic.ue whether students come to peers more or less fre- 
quently than to a professional. 

OrPORTVS'lJY FOR CREATIVITY 

Students at th,e reference desk had times when there were no clients looming 
in. These minutes were utilized in the learning expedience and often added 
creatively to the library as a learning resource. 

Shelf-reading the reference collection can be turned from a boring chore to a 
creative encounter with unknown resources. Reference assistants were taught 
-to shelf read and were assigned so many shelves in the collection to read eacli 
time on duty, in rotation, with the instruction to take appealing and/or un- 
- known books bick to the desk (where"thc)'d be personally visible to clients) in 
order to becon^e familiar with them by browsing tlirough them. 

Their awareness of the collection was heightened considerably, and ^liey 
enjoyed this freedom o{ choice in exploring. It often nade a difference in their 
service; they seemed to remember hooks better, and to zero-in on them faster 
when they were needed than they^ could by the catalog route. They began to 
develop a feeling for the reference collection^ 

Students aho signed up for a choice of one out of three projects that would 
have input for the library, as well as being a learning experience for them. 
Guided by a project design, they could take on a book-selection project (collec- 
tion development in an area of interest to them), create and construct displays, 
or develop bibhographies for the vertical file, again in subject areas of interest 
to them. By this participation, they learned how to evaluate materials, they 
learned how to attract attention to important resources and how to decide 
resoufces^were important, and they learned more about how to put the tools of 
bibliography to good use. In addition, students alm'-tst ahyays cooperated in 
publishing a bibliography of the resources they found most useful in their ' 
seminars and/or labs. Several planned and wrote a student library handbook. 
An artist in the seminar group created an amusing bird's-eye view of the library 
for its cover. The students-not the librarian-created input for, the library. 
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They experienced ^diai a Mhrnry is all about; it is felt tliai tliis aflecled twsi- 
lively their commitment to •library" and their own expectations of Jibrnry- 
their critical faculties. ' 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF CONCEPTUAL THINKING 

In part, the preceding tenet gets into this one. It is wortlmbile to communi- 
cate to students thai a library is more than a place where information is gath- 
cred into neat learning packages. It is . . . civilization? . . . personal freedom? 
. . . heritage? 

The gcncnorcsourrcs idea is an easily grasped concept that simphfics knowing 
how to use the library, and reduces thousands of possibilities for ItMrning to 
the intelligent ricclsions involved in fmding the necessary mateiiab from only 
. ten or 12 possible families of resources. 

Another instance of encouraging Conceptual thinking in the instrur tionar 
program comes vlicn students worked out "minicases" in the lab, after being 
graduated' from factual problems. These were generated to show how the library 
responds to ideas or to a series of questions rather than isolated (jucstions. ^^ini- 
cases usually involved disco\ery*pf many kinds of resources to.\>r.rd ihc develop, 
ment of a thesis. 

Students can articulate other concepts in helping librarians to develop better 
libraries-if they are allowed to. Why shouldn't they give time to. the thinking 
out of problems of accessibility, use of all .media, and improving the qualitv of 
Jife in a library (environment)? They arc the users. ''The user dcfmes the 
system." 

Students in the program at Wabash wetc invited ahyays to make suggestions ' 
for die improvement of the librar)* and to articulate wliat the concept "ribrar)" 
meant to tliem. The library, in as many ways as possible, was presented to them 
■ as a gestalt for learning, not just as a collection of varied resources. They under- 
stood. * , • 

ABOLISHMENT OF THE MYSTIQUE \ <^ 

Too often, valuable library resources arc considered out of bounds for stu- 
dents or not even considcicd as rcsoi,-ccs for students, ' belonj;ing ' to technical ' 
services or available for faculty only. An attempt was m.ide at Wabash to bring 
the whole library into the eminent domain \ia Mc seminar and in-house efforts' 
Students learnal how to use tlie shelf list ah.ng with flic public catalog. They 
learned the use of Boohs in Film, ihe Naliotir.l Union Gatalo^:. and tht Indiana 
List of Serials. Tools j)re\ious!y, or at least too fiequently considered part of the 
librarian's mystique {'Ti; look it up for you"), were made accessible to them, 
even though tliey may ha\e been physically kept in the office for use by s{afr. Old 
walls crumbled; the library became an open center. This possibility fdtercd 
throirgh to freshmen in the seminars and to students ^\ho made use of inhousc 
assistants, and in a way was a measure of the outreach of the student assistanti. 

PHASES IN TEACHINGLEARNING. 

There arc stages of sophistication in using the library^ Four-fifths of the in- 
strnctional program really wos dcvbted to learning how" to find very specific. 

j> ^ 0 • 
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iiarroV infor::^3iioii-onf ^> librnriansliip-lhrotigli the use of one particular 
generic rc^oi:rcc. It wns inJ"i<Icd io nuke all possibilities familiar oner. 

In the wed for inclexi- .nid ab^iracts, for example, students made many dis« 
coverics. An account of llic Ctdf of Tonkin incident could be found in the New 
Yoik Times l*\.lcx, A critique of Slcplfctiwolf could be found in the Essay and 
Gciuml lAt&:\xire Indcx^ SukI-ia on persona! space were searched in Psycllo- 
logical Absti:.c:s. These were all f.tcuial, and discovered throtigli die use of one 
type of resource only, member *'index" of the generic family. 

Rut towaid the last of the course of study, minicases were introduced that 
woidd re^ii "sc^^ more than one kind of rcfcrejic^:.-tQQL,thaLJVcrc> geared- 
_to the chalicTr^e^ of writing a paper. 



Here is a rcir^icase constnicted in April 1973 for the second in house program 
by a member of t!ie firsi group who had volunteered to be a facilitator or 
coicacher for ihc second group: 

In the sixties, ihfrc was ,a ph) called MacDird! A student ts doing a term paper 
on the pl3> 2r.d uants to gain a critical midcrstanding of it as a play Itself, and 
then relate production of the play to the First Amendment, discussing the 
political con«^ucnccs of the issu« in\x)hcd. How would )on'"$olve" this ca$e?T 

One such challenge at the reference desk, as one s:udent put it, would "open 
up a whole can of worms!" 

Minicases rt-quire a wca\ing together of resources to collate the necessary 
informa!ion. They are like a lawyer's brief, gathering together the necessary 
information. In the program, they were the dress rehearsal for helping other 
students ou-ihfjob. • . * /; 



CONCLUSION 

Mm attempt wa^ made at Wabash to develop- a library program to match the 
needs of a liDir^l education. It is a(rf;no\vledged in our discipline tllai ono way^ 
of doing iliis is to develop a sense of sharing in instruction between faculty and 
librarian so thai courses can be enric;ied by building need for library use Into 
the fabric of iht course. This is an area where a vast amount still needs to be 
done, and tin:e aJlocaicd to do it properly. It is an area where faculty are apt, 
to demur: "It can't be done that far. ahead," and where librarians (including 
experimen)ler^; ere apt to be too ho;5^;ed^down to insist^TfVjs was true at Wabash 
just as any\\'.)t:c else: the problem wasn't solved, hm it was apparent. 

The coordiiiSung effort takes time. It is a scholarly effort that cannot easily 
be squeezed irr.o an overprogrammed day. It reqtiires a new look at reference 
work loads. Students are entitled to iisjbenefii^s. 

Supportive of the liberal aris^idea in tlie first years of the Wabash program 
are the accent o.-: ihC lateral quality the library (the breadth of possibilities 
ralher t!i:in ilit narrowness of "answer"); sttidcnis' freedom to explore and 

their responsil.:!it) for ilieir own learning; rejection of . the. authoritarian or 

prescriptive dauroom style; acJjnowledgmeni, synectic^wise, \f the creative 

ll>0- . 
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possibilities of sharing knowledge witi, peers; and respect paid to Cwo-waycom- 
numicat.on between cstahlisiiinent and user. way com 

RatI.er than being a "freslnnan nrogran,," ti.e Wabash program might better 
be called -Trojec. Awareness, in.lirectiv alTecting fresh.c' tLongh ml, " 
dents and reachn.g out m w.dcning circles to other students and faculty 

The .n ancy of the ^ogram certainly illustrated tlfat learning to use the 
library well is not siinj)ly a matter of knowing Winchell. 



NOTES 

/. Patricia B^^ Knapp, quoted in -The Library, the Undergraduate, and the 
leaching Faculiy, ■ a pj,i,er presented at the liutitute on Training for Service 
in Un(!cigr..(lua,te Libraries at the Uni^ersity Libr.ay, University of Califor- 
nia. San Diego, August 17-21, 1970, p. 12. * \ 

sUton (N'ew York: Becker and Hayes, Ihc. 1972), p. 6. 

The tern, generic reftrs to the ^^■ell.known "families- of rewurces-index 
abstract, cat.ilog. encyclopedia, dictionary, bibliography, handbook or com^ 
panion, ga;c!tcer, atlas, and also rene^v and biographical resources. Such re- 
sources arc also called gates, help, pathfinders, etc. Endless titles tieed not be 
memorised if the concept of generic resources is u;,derstood and one has 
knowledge of how/where to find tlicm. 
y. The programmed text utilized was Library Skills: A Program of Self-InstrMC 

„. /.an (New ^ork: McGraw-Hill Bpok Co., 1970), a very good aid,' but ,', was 
the hope of the librarian some day to write one specifically for these programs 

, one with a greater degree of sd^jhistication and relevance rtto liberal arlf 
undergraduates. ' 

5. Carnegie Commission of Higher Education, The Fourth Revolution- Irutruc 
''°"'''J"'"'°'0Sy in Higher Educalio,{; a Report and Recommendation 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972). 

€. Henry M. \Vriston, The Nature of a Libcrat Cellege (Appleton, Wisconsin: 

Lawrence College Press, 1937). pp. 64-65. ' " 
7. Constructed by Bruce Ong of Elkhart. Indiana, now ajtudent at O.\ford 
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Utilizing a CLR/NEH 'Grant: A Report on WabasU College 
Mr. Thompson presented this five-year summary of the 
project at a conference on bibliographic instruction 
conducted in April, 1975 at Wooster College. Conference 
papers will be publisjhed by Clio Press of .Santa Barbara, 



California* 
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utilizing a CLR/NEH Grant: A Report on 
Wabash College 

As is probably the case with most academic libraries, for many 
years Wabash College used, the typical methods of acquainting students 
with the use of the library. Short tours were given during freshman 
orientation and additional hours of time were used in freshman English 
to describe the card catalog, • Readers Gyide , and a few heavily-used 
reference books. Occasionally students in an advanced course came 
to the library as a class to learn about specialized resources^ 

- 

There was enough dissatisfaction with the "conventional methods" 

/ ^ • 

by 1960 to warrant a search of the literature and reading or skimming 

nearly two hundred articles on library instruction* There was^a' dearth 

of new i3eas and a similarity about the methods used, to instruct students 

f 

in library use. During. the 1960*s not much progress was made, but this 
was to chang^ after F.red Cole and Foster Nohrhardt of the Council sOn 
Library Resoi|rces visited the campus in the fall of 1969, The results 
of a ifieetingj^ith the president and librarian was the offer of the 

opportunity to apply for a matching grant of $50,000 to coordinate the 

I • ' ^ 

Use of the library ^(ith the instructional program of the cdllege^ 



During 
adoption of a 
could have a 



the, school year of 1969/70, the faculty discussed the 
program of freshman seminars in whicli each entering student 
choice of subjects (these were later renamed freshman 



tutorials, one required of each freshman, with the same general content) • 
One of the idpas behind this program was to 'give freshmen aq. opportunity 



during their 
required couri 



first year to take an elective course in addition to y^he 
ses. Faculty were permitted considerable latitude in"" 



selecting the content of the course; for example, library staff 
members taught courses on .censorship and best sellers. The range of 
subjects was almost limitless tut the, course 'had to have educational 
content. 

/ 

Wliile freshman seminars were b^ing planned the library committee. 
^ held several meetings Lo discuss the content of a project to improvp the 
use- of the -library in conjunction with .tlie curriculum. It was finally^ 



decided that the most productive and meaningful type of bibliographic 

ins trjuc^tion would utilize the freshman seminars as a starting point. Th 

proje^ct!' which was finally adopted was based on the relationship and to 

much iit^ssei: degree, the connection with pertain advanced courses. ' The 

library cdmraittee and library staff adopted the following guidelines: 

1» OUv methods will be for certain students at the 
.beginning, but they will aim at being workable 
for all studeats . / 

•/ 

2, ;.We will not require the work of all students but 
we will try to^insure that at some time in his 
four years at the college each student encounters 
work in which he will need the skills and the 
understanding that our project is designed to 
develop in. him. 

3^ For the situdent, the work pays off when he 
displays h'is newly-formed critical judgment 
in his" field. 

*4. ' The closer the tie betx^een his field and the 

n^ethods used in the' project, the more effective ' • 

the resul.ts are likely to be. 

^ 5^. l^^herever possible we will av^i<} such canned devices 
as anthologies, reading lists/ lab manuals, and 
semes,ter-long syllabi, and 'we will accentuate methods 
i " ' J which C;apitalize on the library/'s facilities.. 

6. It Is better to tie the library to a problem that 
^ ' ' ^arises in aiparticular (?our£?e. than to organise a 
separate course oC instruction in the use of the 
. * library. ^ 
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Integral to the library project is the thesis that a student would 
often listen to another student or seek him out for -help before going to 
an older adult. Therefore, the professor for each seminar was asked to 
select cLn upperclass student as a seminar assistant and as a counselor for 
the students in the class. The student assistant selected was often a 
major in the area of '-study of the seminar. The selection and use of a 
seminar assis^nt was voluntary for the faculty member and was based 
on the need to* use library materials in the course. The main tasks of 
the seminar assist were to attend the meetings of the class, to he!J.p 
freshmen understand the kind o£^ backup' the library can provide in relation 
to course needs, to be available for consultation, and to be knowledgeable 
about the library in general. _ . 

To help the seminar assistant understand his responsibilities as 
well as to help him develop a library-centered relationship with his ^ 
instructor, a three-day workshop was held at the beginning of each semester 
The objectives of the workshop were (1) to communicate the place of the 
library in the intellectual development of every college student, (2) 
to give assistants experience in meeting research demands which ^wpuld be 
relevant to their seminars, and (3) to provide an opportunity for the 
seminar instructor andliis assistant to discuss the content and goals of 
their sejninar and to increase their awareness^of the possibilities of the 
library for meeting course objectives. 

The training during the workshop consisted of selecting subjects 
relevant to each seminar and following the subjects through a series of 
types of reference materials. These materials were divided into categories 



ID 



such as indexes', bibliographies, card ca^logs, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, handbooks, abstracts, and. book review sources. Library staff 
members discussed the various reference sources, one at a time, and the 
student assistants follcwed through on the specific subjects. At the 
end of the workshop the student assistants had obtained a concentrated 
knowledge of reference sources and through the semester refresher sessions 



were given, ^ 



CO 

U 
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After two years it was decided that the workshops were too con- 



centrated. The program was adapted for weekly two-hour meetings for eight 
periods. Instruction at each meeting was based on one or two categories 
of reference material with relevant problems or subjects. In additipn to 
the instruction, student assistants were assigned regular hours at the 
reference desk. 

i\nother aspect of the program was tried for three years but has been 
dropped. Student assistants vjere trained representiijig all living units, 
fraternities and dormitories, that requested them. The purpose was to have 

someone available in the living units that the students residing thete 

> 

knew personally and could consult about library research. The In-house 
assistants advertised their availability with signs on bulletin boards and 
by word-of-mouth. Though the plan was designed to take advantage of personal 
relationships, it seemed to make students more willing to app^ach the 
reference desk rather than to seek as$istance within the Ifving unit. 

In addition to freshman seminars, student assistants have been supplied 
for other classes when requested. These have been largely in English and 
history; at present, all sections of Speech I use assistants to help in 
student research af^ well as in other aspects of that course. 
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Besides regular instruction* and reference desk duty, student 
assistants are assigned special tasks • One of the most important has been 
compiling bibliographies. Other projects have included a computerized 
program on government documents, checking book reviews, selection of 
reference books, assistance with interlibrary loan, support activities 
for technical processing, videotaping special TV programs, developing the , 
vertical file, helping reorganize the federal documents collection, and 
^aphic arts work. The purpose has been to encourage student assistants 
to have the widest possible knowledge about library questions • ^ 

One of the important aspects of the program is the element of' choice. 
The faculty member decides what he wants to teach as a tutorial. Although 
the freshman is required to take one tutorial, he has the choice of a dozen 
or more during tx^o semesters. If the seminar instructor assigns research 
projects or problems, the student can usually choose his own subject* If 
the library staff and seminar assistants do^thei?: job well, the freshman 
can use a wide range- of library mate^'ials. 

One of the hopes for the plan was to cover as many students as 
possible. UTien the freshman seminars were first started it was thought that 
most firstyear nts would enroll, even though the course was voluntary, 

but this was not- the case^ There x^ere some faculty members who chose* ilot 

\ 

to' use seminar assistants, presumably because they did not make much use 
of the library resources. A few faculty members teaching upper-level classes 
have used assistants but they have not appreciably increased the total 
number of students covered. During the school year of 1974/75 the beginning 
speech course, which enrolls more than half of the first-year students, used 
library assistants to help locate materials for several speeches during the 
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semester. The plan will continue during 1975/76. Part of the instruction 
will be a 'twenty-mir^ute videotape preparelf JLn the library during the 
summer. of 1975. ^ 

The five-year period for the grant from the Council on Library 
Resources expired in the summer of 1975, The college will continue to support 
the project on a slightly more limited basis^in the foreseeable future. 
During the spring of 1975 questionnaires were sent to students who enrolled 
in all the courses that used library assistants; to library assistants who 
helped in the project; and to faculty members xg^ho iaught the course • From 
th,ese questionnaires and other materials an evaluation will be made as a 
final report to the CLR, The information collected should gage the value of 
the project to the people who participated and produce some guidelines for 
future direction. 

During the school year of 1975/76 the library will continue to" 
supply assistants for the faculty* members who teach freshman tutorials. 
In addition, the reference librarian and the librarian will team-t^ach a . 
* tutorial on b^ibliographic instruction, an elective course entitled '^Literary 
lavestigation,;* The main objective will be to inform freshmen about the 
use and value of library research in their college work. Library materials 
will be used in conjunction with projects or research studies chosen by 
the student. Other parts of the course will include brief sections on the 
history., publication, and distribution of books; protection of literary 

« 

property; intellectual freedom; and the compilation of bibliographies. 

Many things have happened in the library itself that may not be 
apparent except to those who are closely related. to and use the library. 
There is a much greater awareness on the part of the library staff of the 
need to make library service easier and better for the patron. The single 
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most iiTtportant event was the appointment of; a reference librarian in .y' 
197d^the first time for this position in the college. The l/lbrary is 
a partial degository for federal documents; but the collection bad never 
been fully organized, A documents expert^was consulted and now ti}e - ■ 
collection is much more fully cataloged and indexed. The atmosphere 
created by the project necessitated a cl6ser look at the methods of ^ / 
cataloging and upgrading of the card catalog. During the sdhool years,. 
1973/74 and 1974/75, all non-professional library staff members were given 

reference instruction similar to tl^at ^iven to library assistants. Starting 

I 

in 1975/76 they will all probably work at the reference desk a few hours 
each week. Other changes are the compilation of indexes; reorganization 
of certain aspects of circulation work; and more library plablicity through 
the use of signs, handbooks, and handouts. 

Until the questionnaires have been analyzed, there |v 
evidence as to the value of the pro,ject but preliminary results indicate 
that it has assisted many people in understanding more about the value of 
library materials in the instructional program of the college.. Former 'students 



will be no concrete" 



have indicated that what they learned has been extremel/y helpful dn graduate 

school. Others have said they were amazed how much more there was to a library 

j , j . , 

besides the card catalog and encyclopedias. One faculty member has said "it 

/ ' ■ / 

is the best thing the library has done/' There have also been neutral and 
negative remarks. Several of the assistants have at one tiAe oir another 



expressed interest in library school. One now has a librai^y degree and another 
will use the project as a basis for his M.L.S. thesis. Those cjlose to the 
project believe that it has been a success but the re^l answer iLill not be 
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.known until the final evaluation is completed. 
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Donald E. Thompson 
Lilly Library ^ , 
Wabash College 
July 1, 1975 
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